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OUR school is as mod- 

ern as its equipment. And 
pupil efficiency is propor- 
tionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 
Today educators know that 
proper seating is a definite 
factor in the physical and 
mental development of every 
pupil. The “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk is 
an outstanding example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany’s contribution toa finer, 
brighter future for America’s 
school children. Posturally 
correct, it incorporates fea- 








American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and 


Public Auditoriums 


Mm 
S) General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


MAKE 
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YOUR SCHOOL 


Standard Type 
Various adjustments, 
holds it at level. T attachments and 
or more desks can 


it to any 
use. 


6 ways this all-purpose 
desk can serve in every school 


6 Flexible Features 


1 Typewriter Desk—A tilting 
top for use in typewriting 
department. Turn top down 
and it’s set for study or work. 
2 Study Hall Top—A top 
without book receptacle 
can be substituted in place of 
standard top. Ideal for high 
school and study hall purposes. 
3 Level Top—A device below 
the lid holds it at level. De- 
sirable for group study. 
4 Standard Type—As indi- 
cated in illustrations, vari- 
ous adjustments and devices 
quickly adapt it to any use. 
5 Comfort for Cripples—Vari- 
ous attachments may be 
purchased separately as re- 
quired to fit the physical fault 
of the pupil. 
a Book Support—A _ special 
book support quickly con- 
verts the standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 
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tures that are new, distinc- 
tive ... yet recognizable as 
superior in seating for mod- 
ern schools. 


FREE Posture Poster 


60,000 posture posters, as illus- 
trated, 171, inches by 25 inches, 
in three colors, have already been 
sent to schools the country over. 
They help remind 
pupils to always sit 
erect. Teachersand 
educators will be 
supplied with a 
poster for each 
classroom, with- 
out charge. Use the 
coupon, please. 


AMERICAN SEatinc Company, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (SN4) 
Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster 
| on correct sitting. Principals and superintendents will be supplied with a 
poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 


. (J Number of classrooms 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY-—State Distributors 


SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES—FRESNO—SACRAMENTO—OAKLAN D—PHOENIX, ARIZONA—RENO, NEVADA 
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Athletics and the Social Crisis 


Don B. Cramer, Yuba City Union High School 


ESTERN civilization is passing through 
W. social revolution unparalleled in history 
for scope and power. Its coming was inevitable. 
The religious, political, and intellectual revolu- 
tions of the past five centuries, which together 
created the modern world, necessarily had to 
culminate in an economic and social revolution 
such as is now upon us. 

By universal consent, this social crisis is the 
overshadowing problem of our generation. The 
industrial and commercial life of the advanced 
nations is in the throes of it. 

In politics all issues and methods are under- 
going upheaval and re-alignment, as the social 
movement advances. In the world of reason all 
serious minds point like compass-needles to this 
magnetic pole of thought. 

This revolution has been slow in reaching 
this country. But we have been exempt not 
because we have solved the problem but be- 
cause our young men and women of all classes 
meet upon a common ground; namely, the field 
of sport. 

Apart from organized athletics, the co-opera- 
tive spirit of play is a factor of incalculable 
power in the making of history. In the idealistic 
spirits that lead and in the masses that follow, 
the athletic spirit always intensifies thought, 
enlarges hope, unfetters daring, evokes willing- 
ness to sacrifice, levels rank distinction, gives 
coherence to values. 

Under the warm breath of physical activity 
all social institutions become plastic. This spirit 
removes racial and class barriers and obliterates 
sectional impossibilities. 

This relation between organized athletics and 
the social crisis is one of the most pressing 
questions for all intelligent men who realize the 
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power of concentrated effort and, most of all, 
those leaders of the people who give direction 
to the competitive and co-operative forces of 
athletics. 

* * * 


Emerson's Brahma 


A Paraphrase 


Haze. GERTRUDE Lona, Instructor in Journalism 


I Pasadena Junior College 


NSCRUTABLE am [I in all my ways; 
Nor criminal nor victim fathom my workings. 
Me they may not flee—I am Creator 
And Creation. 


Time to me is nothing; 

Happiness and sorrow all are one. 

I am all the gods of the universe 
From those of eons past and all forgot 
To those of ages yet to come; 
Unchanged, unchanging am I— 

Good and ill to me are but alike. 


Without me man may never reckon; 

Though he fly to the uttermost parts 

Of the earth—‘“take the wings 

“Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 

“Or lose himself in the continuous woods 

“Where rolls the Oregon... .” 

The Cause and the Effect, 
Omega, 

The beginning and the end. I am man 

And all the creatures of his own creation, 

Alike the inspiration and the song. 


yet I am there, 
both Alpha and 


Among all dwelling-places of the gods, 
Men vainly search to find me; 

The simple man whose love is in the Good 
Seeks me not above, but finds me here— 
Omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, 

God in Nature, god-in-everything. 
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DUCATIONAL measures pending be- 

fore the State Legislature are beginning 

to receive their due consideration from 
the respective Education Committees of the 
Senate and Assembly. 

In both houses the committee members are 
especially sympathetic to school proposals and 
are willing to give the fairest consideration pos- 
sible to the matters at hand. 

California Teachers Association, this year, 
had fewer proposals before the Legislature than 
at any legislative session for a number of years. 
Only six proposals came direct from the C.T.A. 
The many others came from suggestions of 
interested parties, or were proposed by those 
either friendly or unfriendly to existing school 
conditions. 


Married Women 


The first matter of great importance which 
was considered was A. B. 1630. It had to do 
with the employment of married women. Such 
determined opposition came to the members 
because of this bill that the author voluntary 
withdrew it from the Legislature and so killed 
it before it had any chance of consideration. 


Teacher Tenure 


The various tenure bills before the Legisla- 
ture were given consideration in the Assembly 
Committee on Tuesday, March 17. A. B. 9, 
366, and 1166 were discussed. In order that 356 
might also be heard the bills were put over for 
further consideration until Tuesday, March 24. 
The Sierra Educational News will be on the 
press by March 24, so this advance notice is all 
that can be given to the teachers at this time. 

A determined effort will be made by those 
opposed to the present tenure system to weaken 
the bill. Mr. Cobb, who sponsors the California 
Teachers Association measure, A. B. 366, is 
making a strong effort to keep the proposal 
just as originally drawn. 


Teacher Retirement 


Retirement came before the Education Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Thursday evening, 
March 19. Because of the fact that Retirement 
is more intimately associated with the financial 
department of the State than the education 
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School Legislation: Progress Report 


March 20, 1931 


Roy W. 
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department, the bill was referred to the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

At the 1929 session of the Legislature, one of 
the reasons for delay was in getting the 
Rochester Bill through the Senate Education 
Committee. §. B. 260 has now passed that body 
and is in the committee where the hardest attack 
upon it will be made. 

The C..T. A. Retirement Bill, S. B. 260 by 
Senator George W. Rochester, will require a 
financial appropriation on the part of the state 
of approximately $3,800,000. 

This amount has been further increased by the 
fact that the Senate Committee on Education 
amended the bill to provide a $900 retirement 
salary to all those teachers who already have 
been retired. This addition further increased 
the amount necessary to be raised by the state, 
from $3,800,000 to $4,348,000 per year or ap- 
proximately nine million for the biennial period. 

The large amount of appropriation required 
is the main factor working against the passage 
of the Retirement Bill. The members of the 
Legislature are in hearty sympathy and would 
like to pass a sound Retirement measure. 

The Governor also has approved the pro- 
posal, so all who are working for it hope that 
the Rochester Bill will become a law. Senator 
Rochester is working earnestly for the passage 
of the measure and is leaving no effort undone 
to carry his proposal. 


School Budget Bills 


Senate Bills 664, 665, 666, and the other bills 
having to do with school budgets, in the Senate 
came for hearing before the committee on 
March 19. 

The committee was not favorably inclined to 
the bills but felt that some check should be 
made upon the increasing expenditures in the 
schools. 

They therefore asked that S. B. 473 by Sena- 
tor Deuel, which provides that school budgets 
be published, should be amended in order to 
have a preliminary budget published before it 
is adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
district. 

Between the time of such publication and 
the time of adoption by the Board, anyone 
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B. 838 
B. 841 
B. 844 
B. 846 
3. 847 
B. 848 
B. 849 
B. 850 
B. 851 
B. 852 
B. 853 
B. 906 
B. 433 
B. 469 
3. 470 
B. 525 
B. 554 
B. 866 
3. 867 
3. 868 
B. 896 
B. 922 
B. 952 
3. 953 
B. 954 
3. 1035 
3. 1050 
B. 1052 
B. 1138 
B. 1168 
B. 1229 
B. 1246 
B. 1264 
B. 1265 
B. 1331 
B. 1490 
B. 1698 
A. B. 1856 


Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Tabled 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
Passed 


pposed to the school budget might make their 
opposition known to the Board. 

Mr. Kersey, who personally opposed the bills 
before the committee, was made a member of a 
sub-committee, to back 
evening, March 26. 


Senate 
Senate 
Senate 


Senate 
Senate 
Senate 
Senate 
Senate 
Senate 
Senate 
Senate 
Passed Assembly 
Passed Assembly 
Do pass 


report on Thursday 
Lapsing of Districts 

A. B. 866, 867 and 868, which would have 
caused the lapsing of districts, met with such 
opposition that they were “passed on file” which 
means that they will not be considered again 
unless a determined effort is made by some one 
to have them 
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Passed Assembly 
Do pass 

Passed on file 
Passed on file 
Passed on file 
Do pass 


come before the committee for 
It is improbable that such action 
will be taken. 


re-hearing. 


Classification of Districts 

Che State Department will amend A. B. 1415 
by Reid, relating to the classification of school 
districts, in such a way that it will require a 
majority vote in each of the districts to form the 
unionization called for by the bill. This will 
probably eliminate most of the opposition that 
has developed to the passage of the proposal. 

* * * 


Do pass 
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Every California Teacher Should Reply 
U S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION at Washington 
D. C., is now distributing important ques- 
tionnaires which have been prepared by the na- 
tional survey of the education of teachers. 


These questionnaires are being distributed 
through state, county, and city superintendents, 


and school principals in all of the states. 

It is the hope of the survey commission that 
there may be a unanimous response from Cali- 
fornia, in order that important facts of our 
profession may be ascertained and made acces- 
sible to all of the nation’s teachers. 

California Teachers Association urges cordial 
co-operation on the part of every teacher in the 
state. The questionnaire is neither too long nor 
B. Referred to Finance too detailed to occupy an undue amount of time 


B. Passed Senate in its preparation. 
B. Amended * * * 


B. Passed Senate 

B. Do pass as amended 
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The following action has been taken 
school measures, to March 20: 
B. 26 Do pass 
B. 47 Do pass 
B. 52 Do 
B. 53 Do 
B. 131 
B. 144 
B. 156 
B. 182 
B. 236 
B. 
B. 
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Committee 


On-to-Los Angeles Committees 
OMMITTEES in all parts of California 
C are now vigorously at work on the summer 
N. E. A. convention at Los Angeles. 
City, county, and other community commit- 
tees have been organized in connection with 


Senate local teachers clubs and with the C. T. A. 


Senate 


Passed 
Passed 
Passed 
lo 


Senate 
Senate 
Senate 


pass 


All persons who plan to attend the Los An- 
geles convention should get in touch with their 
local committee, register, and arrange for hotel 
reservations and transportation. 
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WY soon FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS holds its fourth 
biennial conference at Denver, July 27-August 1. 
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Charles H. Williams, secretary of the Federation, with headquarters at University of 


Missouri, Columbia, has bulletins and other printed matter available to any California 


teachers who desire detailed informations 


The World Federation, born in California in 1923, has held great conventions in 


Edinburgh, Toronto, and Geneva. 





The N. E. A. Convention at Detroit 


HE chief theme of the Convention re- 

lated to the articulation of the program 

of education internally and with society 
of which education is or should be an organized 
part. Interpretations of facts and results and 
the solution of problems must give consideration 
to “the whole child’, “the whole situation”, “the 
whole community”. The school budget is not 
an isolated problem to be considered separately 
from the economic conditions and the needs of 
other governmental services of the school dis- 
trict and the state. 


Five unifying (articulating) factors of educa- 
tion were reported upon. 

1. Pupil promotion problems. 

2. The articulation of the school and_ the 


community. 


3. The relation of general to professional edu- 
cation of teachers. 

4. The fiscal aspects of articulation 

5. The articulation of the units of the schocl 


system. 


Under the general theme of the program the 

topics which were much discussed included: 
Working together with the community. 
Education and training of teachers in service. 
Trends in teacher salary scheduling. 


Guidance of pupils for adjustment to current 
situations. 

Adult and vocational and parental education. 

Financing education. 


Growth and efficiency of teachers are accepted 
requirements for promotions in salary. 


The needs of the schools for funds should be 
considered with the needs of other branches of 
service. When this is fairly and scientifically 
done the schools will be allotted more rather 
than less of the tax dollar. 


Dr. J. M. Gwinn, President, California Teachers Association 


The inter-relation of the parts of an organiza- 
tion and the relation of the particular organiza- 
tion to the whole of the social order have in- 
fluenced both the philosophy and practice of 
education. The specialists in certain fields of 
education are finding that the so-called special 
functions and special forms of education are so 
related to many functions and to the field of 
general education that they are forced to modify 
their points of view and practices; for example: 


“Today vocational training ts clothed with a 
new philosophy. It emphasizes the relations be- 
ween employer and employee. It studies the 
history, the operation, the probable outcome of 
industrial revolution in all of its forms. It 
touches the meaning as well as the forms of 
operation and administration of many trades. It 
lays a background of information and philosophy 
calculated to make of the individual a more com- 
petent citizen, a more intelligent worker.” 


A New Training in Initiative 


“In other words, instead of attempting to 
restrict him to narrow channels and to the con- 
finements of limited vocational areas, it is making 
every effort to preserve his initiative and increase 
his resourcefulness and adaptability.” 


“Tt recognizes, furthermore, that vocational 
training ts something which should not be con- 
fined to youth, but that it ts equally necessary for 
men and women well advanced in life, who, due 
to the processes of the shifting industrial world, 
are being caught in its network. So that from the 
standpoint of the industrial sanctions and the 
pressures of the times, vocational and adult edu- 
cation have the same social justification.” 


The importance and the value of Counseling 
and Guidance are more and more stressed but 
rapidly changing conditions made it imperative 
that adjustment to present situations rather than 
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to unknown future conditions should be the 
major purpose of Counseling and Guidance. 

The testing of intelligence has not 
tested the whole intelligence of the child 
but has largely tested ability to interpret 
and handle symbols used in the school in 
the so-called fundamental studies. 


Dull Only in Spots 


There is no general brightness nor is 
there any general dullness of children. 
There are school brightness and school 
dullness for certain types of school work 
of the formal and symbol type. 

Any proper evaluation of a child must 
measure the whole child and not merely 
certain special aptitudes in the handling 
of symbols used in school. Brightness 
and dullness are school terms. One may 
be school dull but socially or vocationally 
bright. 


The intelligence test does not show the 
whole picture. It is, however, a valuable 
aid to help the teacher understand chil- 


dren more fully in relation to their school 
work. 


The federal Commissioner of Education asked 
approximately 100 cities to supply building 
plans and educational programs of one of their 
best elementary schools. Photographs, floor 
plans and other data were on exhibition at the 
Convention. A study has been made of these 
building plans and very interesting data were 
supplied. 

An example is shown in the dimensions of 
elementary school classrooms. The dimensions 
most frequently were 30 by 22 feet and 30 by 23 
feet with 32 by 22 feet in third place. Elemen- 
tary school classrooms in San Francisco in the 
new buildings are 28 by 24 feet. 


The greater width in San Francisco was ex- 
perimentally determined through arrangement 
of furniture; also the better illumination in 
California due to a greater amount of sunshine 
was thought to provide sufficient light for the 
greater width of the room. The almost uni- 
versal practice is to make the height of the 
room 12 feet. 


The new President of the Department is Dr. 
Edwin Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia. The Vice-President is George Bush, Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, South Pasadena, Cali- 


fornia. The new member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Superintendent Herbert West, of 
Rochester, New York. 


The estimated attendance was 15,000. There 
were approximately 100 present from California. 


The next Convention will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 20 to 25, 1932. The 
time of the Convention will include February 
22, 1932, which marks the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington. 


The California Breakfast 


ITH customary eclat and verve, Cali- 
WW sccniess and their guests assembled for 
the annual California Breakfast. It was held at 
the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Monday morning, 


February 23; and 131 Californians and their 
guests were present. 


Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, President of the 
California Teachers Association and past Presi- 
dent of the National Department of Superin- 
tendence, presided with his characteristic 
sparkling humor. 


Among those who responded with brief ad- 
dresses were: Dr. Willis Sutton, president of 
the N. E. A., Norman R. Crozier, retiring presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence, 
Edwin C. Broome, president elect, William 
John Cooper, Florence Hale, Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, J. Herbert Kelley of Pennsylvania. 


Gertrude E. Allen, San Diego 

J. Evan Armstrong, Berkeley 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Ball, Santa Ana 
Earl Barnhart, Washington, D. C. 

William F. Barnum, Santa Monica 

Harry H. Baskerville, Los Angeles 

John H. Beers, New York City 

Harald Benjamin, Stanford University 

Cc. L. Biedenbach, Berkeley 

Leonard O. Bigham, Pasadena 

Florence Billig, Sacramento 

J. O. Bishop, Burbank 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Sacramento 

J. V. Breitweiser, University, North Dakota 
Katharine Burggrof, San Francisco 
George C. Bush, South Pasadena 

H. H. Campbell, San Francisco 

Katharine Carey, Los Angeles 

Alfred Christiansen, Ferndale 

Emmett Clark, Pomona 

Mrs. F. E. Clark, Trenton, New Jersey 
Roy W. Cloud, San Francisco 

F. E. Cobler, San Francisco 
Thomas R. Cole, Seattle 

W. C. Conrad, Los Angeles 
Beulah B. Coward, Pasadena 
Anna Croskey, Bloomington, 
Marie C. Cuddy, Chicago 

Cc. W. Curtis, Brea. 

R. E. Davis, Berkeley 

Ed Dudley, San Francisco 


Illinois 
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Janie P. Duggan, Los Angeles 
M. L. Duggan, Atlanta, Georgia 
Walter C. Eells, Stanford University 
S. R. Fitz, Garden Grove 

Arthur Gould, Los Angeles 

Earl G. Gridley, Berkeley 

Joseph M. Gwinn, San Francisco 
Julia L. Hahn, New York City 
Elizabeth E. Hamlin, Santa Monica 
D. K. Hammond, Santa Ana 
Howard J. Hanna, Los Angeles 

Cc. O. Harvey, Brea 

Ida E. Hawes, Pasadena 

A. B. Heacock, Los Angeles 

Helen Heffernan, Sacramento 
Walter T. Helms, Richmond 

Frank A. Henderson, Burbank 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter R. Hepner, San Diego 
A. H. Horrall, San Jose 

Stanley F. Howland, Long Beach 

O. S. Hubbard, Fresno 

Josephine Hulva, Bloomington, Illinois 
Cc. L. Johns, Huntington Park 

Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Los Angeles 
Harry W. Jones, Piedmont 

M. G. Jones, Huntington Beach 

Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Mary Keegan, San Francisco 
Grayson N. Kefauber, New York City 
W. W. Kemp, Berkeley 

Vierling Kersey, Sacramento 

T. C. Kistner, Los Angeles 

George Byte, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Jessie M. Lewis, Los Angeles 

R. D. Lindquist, Chico 

Vaughan MacCaughey, San Francisco 
Norman F. Marsh, South Pasadena 
A. H. Martin, Long Beach 

F. F. Martin, Santa Monica 

John C. McGlade, San Francisco 
Mildred Moffett, Columbus, Ohio 

T. C. Morehouse, New York City 
George U. Moyse, Glendale 

Walter C. Nolan, San Francisco 
William R. O’Dell, New York City 
A. C. Olney, Kentfield 

Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons, Los Angeles 
Cc, L. Phelps, Santa Barbara 

Louis E. Plummer, Fullerton 

Alvin E. Pope, Trenton, New Jersey 
W. M. Proctor, Stanford University 
W. E. Record, Los Angeles 

Mary D. Reed, Terre Haute, Indiana 
George A. Rice, Oakland 

Bertha E. Roberts, San Francisco 
Lester B. Rogers, Los Angeles 

Giles M. Ruch, Berkeley 

Charles E. Rugh, Berkeley 

Richard E. Rutledge, Oakland 

John A. Sexson, Pasadena 

A. B. Sias, Ohio University 

Boyd L. Sloane, Pasadena 

A. Haven Smith, Orange 

Lewis W. Smith, Berkeley 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour I. Stone, Long Beach 
Paul E. Stewart, Santa Barbara 
Sarah M. Sturtevant, New York City 
Frank W. Thomas, Fresno 

Edgar B. Thompson, Chicago 

F. L. Thurston, Los Angeles 

E. L. Van Dellen, Ventura 

John H. Waldron, Colton 

Arthur Walter, Salinas 
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Charles C. Weidemann, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
R. D. White, Glendale 

Harold C. Whiteside, Philadelphia 

Will E. Wiley, Lodi 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Williams, Stockton 
Mrs. B. W. Zeitler 


a + 7 


N. E. A. Vice-President 





George C. Bush, elected to the Vice-Presidency 
of the National Education Association Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, is Superintendent of 
Schools of South Pasadena and Vice-President 
of the California Teachers Association. He is one 
of California’s distinguished educational leaders. 


Spring Conference of Commercial Teachers 


N Saturday, April 25, there will be held in 
San Francisco the second semi-annual con- 
ference of the Commercial Teachers Association 
Bay Section. The business meetings will be held 
in the San Francisco Stock Exchange. The 
luncheon in the San Francisco Commercial Club. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all com- 
mercial teachers, superintendents, principals 
and others, who are interested in commercial 
education, to attend this conference and the 
luncheon. Address Edith L. Hunt, 2166 Clinton 
Avenue, Alameda, for reservations. The confer- 
ence is called by Henry I. Chaim, president of 
the Association, High School of Commerce, San 
Francisco. 
“ ” * 
The Fifth Vienna Summer School will be held 


under the Austro-American Institute of Educa- 
tion. 


* * . 


The Anglo-American Music Conference will 
hold its second meeting in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, July 31 to August 7. The British Presi- 
dent will be Sir Henry Hadow; the American 
President, Dr. John Erskine, Head of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation of New York. 
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A\n Equalization Plan for California Schools 


The California Public School Superintendents Association 
Committee on Equalization’ 


HE acid test of democracy is equality 

of opportunity; the foundation and safe- 

guard of democracy is equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. California was one of the 
first states in the Union to give definite recogni- 
tion to this doctrine. This she did in 1920 by 
her now famous constitutional amendment 
which requires the state to provide at least $30 
for each child attending an elementary school 
or a high school and further requiring that the 
counties shall provide at least $30 for every ele- 
mentary child and at least $60 for every high 
school child. 


Admirable as this plan was it overlooked the 
great inequalities in the valuation of the 58 
counties and nearly 4000 school districts of Cali- 
fornia. It has resulted, consequently, in placing 
upon the counties and school districts of our 
state, burdens of taxation in some cases rel- 
atively light, but in multitudes of other cases so 
heavy as scarcely to be borne. The situation 
which confronts our citizens today is one char- 
acterized by disastrous inequalities in school 
revenues, school burdens and educational op- 
portunities. 


Although, taking the state as a whole, Cali- 
fornia is entirely able to provide all the facilities 
necessary for a satisfactory school program, the 
wealth of the state is not distributed among the 
se ool districts and counties in proportion to 
the number of children to be educated. As a 
result, there are some extremely wealthy dis- 
tricts which without burdening themselves can 
raise by taxation far more money than is needed 
to pay the costs of a generous educational pro- 
gram. On the other hand, there are districts so 
lacking in wealth as to be unable by levying the 
highest taxes permitted by law to provide even 
the minimum essentials. 


A few examples will serve to illustrate the 
extreme differences in wealth and consequently 


1. The committee is composed of the follow- 
ing members: C. R. Holbrook, City Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Santa Cruz; Walter E. Morgan, 
Chief of Division, Research and Statistics, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education; Dr. Elmer 
H. Staffelbach, Director of Research, California 
Teachers Association; Dr. Ivan R. Waterman, 
Department of Educational Research and Ser- 
vice, San Francisco Public Schools; and Dr. 
Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Chairman. 


in ability of the cities and counties of California 
to support schools. Assessed valuation per pupil 
is a convenient measure of a community’s finan 
cial ability. 

Assessed valuation per elementary pupil 
among California counties ranges from $55,578 
in Alpine County and $25,801 in Mono County 
to $5288 in Riverside County and $4369 in San 
Bernardino County. 

Differences in ability to support schools are 
almost as striking among city elementary dis- 
tricts as among the counties of the State. San 
Francisco has an assessed valuation of $16,757 
per pupil whereas the assessed valuation per 
pupil of San Bernardino is only $3140. 


A study of the tax rates levied by the 3225 
elementary school districts in 1928 showed that 
1229 districts levied no tax at all, 695 levied 
between 1 cent and 20 cents on each $100 
assessed valuation of property, 1334 levied a 
rate between 20 cents and 30 cents, and 167 
levied over 30 cents. These facts show that in 
1928 more than one-third of all the elementary 
districts in the state levied no tax and approxi- 
mately five districts out of every 100 exceeded 
the maximum rate permitted without a speciai 
vote of the people. Many of the districts which 
levied no tax are comparatively wealthy, while 


most of those levying high taxes are relatively 
poor. 


Rich and Needy High Schools 


A similar situation prevails among high school 
districts. In 1928 out of 286 high school dis- 
tricts, 84 levied taxes of less than 50 cents on 
each $100 assessed valuation, whereas 84 levied 
taxes between 70 cents and 75 cents and 13 
levied more than 90 cents. Twenty districts, 
that is more than 15 out of each 100, were able 
to maintain their schools with a tax levy of 
30 cents or less while 9 districts were obliged 
to levy a tax rate in excess of $1. 


Further illustrations of the extreme differ- 
ences in tax burdens borne for education are 
found in the rates which counties must levy in 
order to raise the constitutional requirement of 
$30 per elementary pupil and $60 per high 
school pupil. Two counties, Alpine and Mono, 
have sufficient wealth to make it possible to 
raise $30 per elementary pupil with tax rates 
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cn each $100 true valuation of 4 cents and 6 
cents, respectively, while Nevada and Placer 
counties are so poor that they must levy a rate 
of 30 cents and bear a burden seven and one- 
half times as heavy as that borne in Mono 
County. Threee counties are able to provide 
$60 per high school pupil with a tax rate on 
true valuation of 4 cents, while one county must 
levy a tax six times as heavy, or 24 cents. 


Gross Injustice in Distribution 


Such inequalities in wealth produce educa- 
tional conditions that are probably unknown to 
the majority of our citizens. California fre- 
quently points with pride to the fact that elemen- 
tary school districts on the average are able to 
pay their teachers over $900 per year. Prob- 
ably few citizens realize that many school dis- 
tricts must be content with teachers who can 
be hired for less than $1200 a year and some 
districts with teachers who can be hired for less 
than $800 per year. 

A recent study showed that out of 382 ele- 
mentary school districts, 60 spent over $90 a 
year per pupil. Of the 322 spending less than 
$90, 65 spent less than $65 per year per pupil. 
Two districts spent less than $50 per pupil and 
one district spent over $165. Such wide differ- 
ences in the amounts which districts are spend- 
ing per child means equally wide differences in 
the quality of teaching they are able to provide 
for their children in these schools and equally 
wide differences in all the other factors which 
go to make up the educational program offered. 
Is a well known fact that it costs much more 
per pupil to maintain a small school than a 
large school, but this is not the explanation of 
the differences in expenditures just cited, for the 
382 districts studied were all districts with aver- 
age daily attendance of more than 128. 


Conditions are equally unfair among high 
school districts. In 1928, out of 109 high school 
districts, each with an average daily attendance 
of 200 or more, 20 spent over $225 annually per 
pupil; of the remaining 89, 34 spent less than 
$200 per pupil and 11 spent less than $175 per 
pupil. Four of these districts were able to pro- 
vide an educational program which cost more 
than $350 per pupil whereas one district was 
obliged to be satisfied with a program that cost 
less than $150 per pupil. 


The purpose of the plan herewith presented 
is to provide every school child in the State of 
California with a satisfactory educational oppor- 
tunity and to equalize as far as possible the 
school tax burdens among districts and counties. 
Studies made of school costs in California and 
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in many other states show that the cost of pro- 
viding a satisfactory school program depends 
upon whether the school under consideration is 
an elementary school, a high school, a rural 
school, a city school, and whether it is a large 
school or a small school. 


The present plan is based upon the assump- 
tion that the average expenditures of the dis- 
tricts included in any one group may be con- 
sidered as representing the point of departure 
from which to determine the cost of providing a 
reasonably satisfactory program for the districts 
within the group. Obviously, teachers salaries 
constitute the largesk single current cost of 
maintaining schools. In the case of one-teacher 
rural schools, it makes relatively little differ- 
ence whether 5 pupils or 25 are in attendance. 
In the case of larger schools, the costs again 
depend chiefly upon the number of teachers 
employed. 


There are certain costs in addition to salaries 
which are found to be largely determined by the 
number of teachers, such as the cost of certain 
instructional materials, such as globes, diction- 
aries, etc. Heating costs are proportional to the 
number of rooms in a building, which in turn, 
generally speaking, are closely proportional to 
the number of teachers. 


California long ago adopted the policy, in ap- 
portioning school funds, of allowing one teacher, 
or teacher unit, for every 30 pupils in average 
daily attendance or fraction thereof. A careful 
study of actual practice in California shows that 
an allowance of one teacher for each 30 pupils 
in average daily attendance is a better measure 
of the number of teachers required. Conse- 
quently this measure has been adopted in the 
present plan. 


Certain Variable Costs 


There are certain costs, however, which very 
largely depend upon the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance rather than upon the 
number of teachers employed; for example, ex- 
penditures for such items as supplementary 
textbooks, pencils, chalk, dishes (in the case of 
schools maintaining cafeterias), and paper 
towels. 


For smaller districts California supplies sup- 
ervision through county school officials, but 
larger districts have found it desirable to pro- 
vide one or more principals or supervisors 
whose salaries and office expenses constitute an 
additional charge on the district. In planning 
for a satisfactory program for larger districts, 
additional allowances must, consequently, be 
made for such supervision. In California it has 
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been found that this cost can be estimated on 
the basis of an additional per pupil allowance. 

The plan which follows is an application of 
the principles thus far set forth and is based 
upon a detailed study of the school expenditures 
of every district in the State of California. 


The Proposed Plan 


It seems inadvisable at the present time to 
propose a plan which would call for a very 
large additional sum from the state or which 
would necessitate any radical departure from 
the present method of distributing existing state 
school funds, particularly any changes which 
would decrease the amounts now received by 
any district. The plan herewith proposed 
avoids these difficulties. It is based on the fol- 
lowing procedures: 


1. It makes no change in the present method 
of distributing the state school fund 
state high school fund. 

2. It contains a carefully formulated measure 
of the cost of a “minimum acceptable program” 
for each school district in the state. 

3. It provides for the establishing of a state 
publie school equalization fund. 

4. It provides for fixing maximum tax rates 
which school districts shall not be required to 
exceed in order to maintain the 
acceptable program.” 

5. It provides for apportioning moneys from 
the state public school equalization fund suffi- 
cient in amount to cover the difference between 
the cost of the “minimum acceptable program” 
and the amounts received by each school Ais- 
trict from present state and county funds plus 
the proceeds of a local tax equal to rates speci- 
fied in the plan. 


and the 


“minimum 


The details of the proposed plan are set forth 
in the following paragraphs: 


I. Computation of the Cost of the “Minimum 
Acceptable Program” 


The cost of maintaining a minimum education 
program in elementary school districts of less 
than 300 average daily attendance shall be com- 
puted separately for each elementary school in 
the district, but in districts having an average 
daily attendance of 300 or more, on the basis of 
the total average daily attendance in the 
trict, disregarding separate schools. 

A. For kindergartens and elementary schools 
in districts of 300 or less in computing the cost 
of a minimum educational program, there shall 
be allowed: 

1. $1700 for each necessary school. 

2. $1700 for the first 40 units of average 
daily attendance or fraction thereof in excess 
of 20, in schools employing 2 or more teachers, 
plus 

3. $1700 for each 30 units of average daily 
attendance or fraction thereof, in excess of 60, 
plus 

4. $15 for each unit of average daily attend- 
ance, plus 

5. 50 per cent 


dis- 


of current expenditures for 


a rate 


transportation of pupils during the next preced- 
ing year. 

B. For kindergartens and elementary schools 
in districts having an average daily attendance 
of 300 or more, in computing the cost of mini- 
mum educational program, there shall be 
allowed: 

1. $1800 for each 30 units of average 
attendance or fraction thereof, plus 

2. $25 for each unit of average daily attend- 
ance, plus 

3. 50 per 


daily 


cent of current expenditures for 
transportation of pupils during the next preced- 
ing year. 

Cc. For junior high schools. In computing the 
cost of a minimum educational program for 
junior high schools there shall be allowed: 

1. $4000 for each district maintaining a junior 
high school, plus 

2. $140 for each of the first 200 units of aver- 
age daily attendance, plus 

3. $120 for each additional 
daily attendance, plus 

4. 50 per cent of current expenditures for 
transportation of pupils during the next preced- 
ing year. 

D. For high schools. In computing the cost 
of a minimum educational program for 
schools there shall be allowed: 

1. $5000 for each high school district, plus 

2. $210 for each of the first 200 units of aver- 
age daily attendance, plus 

3. $175 for each additional 
daily attendance, plus 

4.50 per cent of current expenditures for 
transportation of pupils during the next preced- 
ing year. 


unit of average 


high 


unit of average 


II. Meeting the Costs of the Minimum 
Educational Program 


A. The state school fund, state high school 
fund, county elementary school fund, and county 
high school fund shall be apportioned as at 
present provided by law. (Secs. 4.760 to 4.779; 
1.870 to 4.910, School Code of California, 1929.) 


B. There shall be apportioned to school dis- 
tricts from the state public school equalization 
fund an amount computed by subtracting from 
the cost of the “minimum acceptable educational 
program” for each district, the “total ordinary 
receipts” of each district. The remainder, if re- 
mainder there be, shall constitute the amount 
to which a district is entitled as an apportion- 
ment from the state public equalization fund. 

Cc. The “total ordinary receipts” 
include the following: 


are defined to 


1. Ail apportionments received during the pre- 
ceding school year from the state school fund 
or from the state high school fund, except ap- 
portionments on account of the excess cost of 
educating physically handicapped children. 


2. All apportionments received during the pre- 
ceding school year from county elementary 
school funds or county high school funds, ex- 
cept apportionments on account of the excess 
cost of educating physically handicapped chil- 
dren and on account of migratory schools. 

3. In elementary school districts the estimated 
proceeds of an elementary school district tax of 
which, when added to the rate of the 
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Alameda 42 12.3 27.4 11.5 18.5 $ 187,999.42 $ 662,774.63 
Alpine .58 Ss Shame eC) irks 30a 30.0 
Amador .50 55 meee ee 28 14.0 16.0 18,734.48 25,300.02 
Butte 49 48 23.5 3.5 32 15.7 14.3 88,331.86 63,009.69 
Calaveras 50 54 27.0 29 14.5 15.5 13,890.61 12,204.58 
Colusa .46 29 13.3 13.7 22 10.1 19.9 698.45 
Contra Costa .oo 46 15.2 11.8 24 7.9 22.1 54,034.77 4,662.54 
Del Norte .. .40 36.5 14.6 12.4 60.5 24.2 5.8 1,038.91 
E! Dorado .40 46 18.4 8.6 51 20.4 9.6 16,206.15 
Fresno . 47 48 22.6 4.4 33 15.5 14.5 434,093.11 452,397.73 
Glenn .64 28.5 18.2 8.8 19.5 12.5 17.5 27,235.57 16,197.48 
Humboldt 47 37 17.4 9.6 18 8.5 21.5 61,223.81 35,973.69 
Imperial .. 49 58 28.4 ; 28 13.7 16.3 247,174.75 $4,013.79 $ H.H4! 
Inyo 40 30 12.0 15.0 27 10.8 19.2 571.08 
Kern ; 37 37.5 13.9 13.1 3 4.8 25.2 16,140.11 
Kings .. .39 51 19.9 van 28 10.9 19.1 79,781.65 19,178.12 
Lake .50 41 20.5 6.5 43 21.5 8.5 3,090.90 11,055.14 
Lassen ...... 40 48 19.2 7.8 15 6.0 24.0 26,502.65 28,881.78 
Los Angeles 41 29 11.9 15.1 15.4 3 23.7 166,370.26 50,119.63 
Madera ..... 50 38.1 19.1 7.9 14.7 7.4 22.6 60,879.12 7,610.49 
Marin .38 46 17.5 9.5 53 20.1 9.9 55,492.28 $0,250.86 
Mariposa . .50 52 26.0 1.0 68 34.0 ie 6,046.28 
Mendocino 47 57 26.8 0.2 36 16.9 13.1 75,890.74 55,010.40 3,225. 2€ 
Merced .. .26 56 14.6 12.4 31.7 8.2 21.8 67,330.47 
Modoc .. 40 45 18.0 9.0 28 11.2 18.8 23,026.15 3,138.81 
Mono ..... 50 5 22.5 oF. ws pe 30.0 
Monterey .33 46 15.2 11.8 24 7.9 22.1 72,560.44 5,783.01 
Napa ..... 44 40 17.6 9.4 22 9.7 20.3 25,676.36 12,158.36 
Nevada 50 80 Se 848 ae 50 25.0 5.0 29,648.87 47,245.00 16,209.59 
Orange . .29 38 10.0 16.0 25 7.3 22.7 14,995.70 
Placer .53 60.5 ee 62.5 33.1 ee 85,119.00 54,809.75 21,378.23: 
Plumas ... .65 9 5.9 21.1 21 13.7 16.3 6,619.81 
Riverside .29 62 18.0 9.0 35 10.2 19.8 137,784.08 51,142.21 
Sacramento .48 60 ele 39.5 19.0 11.0 208,802.67 : 2s 
San Benito ........ .40 44 17.6 9.4 72 28.8 1.2 19,470.17 
San Bernardino .27 68.5 18.5 8.5 37.6 10.2 19.8 266,904.08 101,685.20 
San Diego........ 47 30 14.1 12.9 20 9.4 20.6 108,022.83 51,822.81 
San Francisco.... .45 18 8.1 18.9 13 5.9 24.1 
San Joaquin........ 44 47 20.7 6.3 22 ee 20.3 195,950.93 73,280.50 
San Luis Obispo .3 41 12.7 14.3 26 8.1 21.9 5,409.92 
San Mateo ........... .35 66 23.1 3.9 45.3 15.9 14.1 246,262.24 116,863.04 
Santa Barbara .. .32 50 16.0 11.0 17.7 5.7 24.3 6,583.33 
Santa Clara......... .37 49 18.1 8.9 32.3 12.0 18.0 277,156.98 205,328.08 
Santa Cruz ........ .38 57 21.7 5.3 43 16.3 13.7 103,674.23 66,902.36 
| en 59 18.9 8.1 32.4 10.4 19.6 25,266.03 4,763.91 
Sierra iaeemsioe 490 32 12.8 14.2 18 7.2 22.8 2,328.31 
Siskiyou .......... 45 66 Sad te 46 20.7 9.3 98,144.62 18,606.43 9,158.27 
Solano ..... $2 47 19.7 7.3 33 13.9 16.1 76,162.02 93,339.66 
Sonoma 29 60.4 17.5 9.5 43 12.5 17.5 73,757.85 21,484.47 
Stanislaus 37 48 17.8 9.2 34 12.6 17.4 137,299.51 57,654.64 
Sutter ...... ae 2 23.9 3.1 40 22.8 7.2 30,599.27 24,374.27 
Tehama ........... 55 38 20.9 6.1 22 12.1 17.9 32,083.76 7,645.42 
Trinity ..... 50 56 8 una 50 25.0 5.0 6,916.72 2,158.54 
Tulare ...... ; .o8 60 19.8 7.2 35 11.5 18.5 205,867.72 78,875.18 
Tuolumne .......... .50 40 20.0 7.0 34 17.0 13.0 16,114.59 21,956.16 2,338.98 
Ventura .......... : .26 34 8.8 18.2 16 4.2 25.8 1,384.25 
Yolo tee .38 39 14.8 12.2 26 9.9 20.1 21,289.86 1,619.03 
PR ee es 6 .55 34 18.7 8.3 33 18.2 11.8 13,680.56 846.60 
UN Ee eel eee eR Tce Seas a $4,283,311.29 $2,683,381.76 $60,918.75 
1, Obtained by dividing total assessed valuation of county by total estimated true valuation of the county. Data from 
latest report of California State Board of Equalization. 
2. Expressed in number of cents levied on each $100 assessed valuation. 
3. Computed by multiplying rate in preceding column by assessment ratio. 
4. For participation in equalization cad: computed by subtracting true county elementary rate from 27 cents. 
5. Expressed in number of cents levied on each $100 assessed valuation. 
6. Computed by multiplying rate in tan column by,assessment ratio. 
7. For participation in equalization 
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county elementary school tax levied for the 
eurrent school year, equals a tax rate of 27 
cents on each $100 of estimated true valuation 
of property in the district taxable for school 
purposes. 


4. In high school districts, the estimated pro- 
ceeds of a high school district tax of a rate 
which, when added to the rate of the county 
high school tax levied for the current school 
year, equals a tax rate of 30 cents on each $100 
of estimated true valuation of property in the 
district taxable for school purposes. 


D. The term “estimated true valuation of 
property is defined as the assessed valuation of 
such property as reported by the county board 
ef supervisors in its most recent equalized 
assessment roll, divided by the percentage re- 
ported in the most recent printed report of the 
state board of equalization as the average per- 
centage which such assessed valuation is of the 
estimated true valuation of such properties. 


E. Equalization Apportionments to Counties. 
There shall be apportioned to the county elemen- 
tary school fund of each county, or city and 
county, levying during the current school year 
a county, or city and county, elementary school 
tax equal to a rate of not less than 27 cents on 
each $100 of estimated true valuation of prop- 
erty in the county, or city and county, taxable 
for school purposes, an amount computed bv 
subtracting the estimated proceeds of a county, 
or city and county, elementary school tax rate 
of 27 cents on each $100 of estimate true 
valuation of such property from the estimated 
apportionment to such county, or city and 
county, during the current school year from the 
state school fund, or, if the latter amount is 
less than a total of $30 for each unit of average 
daily attendance in the elementary school dis- 
tricts of the county, or city and county, during 
the preceding school year, then by subtracting 
the proceeds of such tax from an amount equal 
to $30 for each unit of such average daily 
attendance. 


There shall be apportioned to the county high 
school fund of each county, or city and county, 
levying during the current school year a county, 
or city and county, high school tax equal to a 
rate of not less than 30 cents on each $100 of 
estimated true valuation of property in the 
county, or city and county, taxable for school 
purposes, an amount computed by subtracting 
the estimated proceeds of a county, or city and 
county, high school tax rate of 30 cents on each 
$100 of estimated true valuation of such prop- 
erty from twice the amount of the estimated 
apportionment to such county, or city and 
county, during the current school year from the 
state high school fund, or, if the latter amount 
is less than a total of $60 for each unit of aver- 
age daily attendance in the high school districts 
of the county, or city and county, during the 
preceding school year, then by subtracting the 
proceeds of such tax from an amount equal to 
$60 for each unit of such average daily attend- 
ance. 


F. Requirements which must be met by dis- 
tricts in order to be eligible to receive equaliza- 
tion apportionments— 


1. No school district of any type or class shall 
be entitled to receive any apportionment from 
the state public school equalization fund unless 
such district shall have been approved as being 
a necessary school district by the county super- 
intendent of schools having jurisdiction over the 
district and by the superintendent of 
instruction. 


public 


2. No elementary school district having an 
average daily attendance of 300 or less during 
the preceding school year shall be entitled to 
receive. any apportionment from the state pub- 
lic school equalization fund on account of any 
school which is not approved as a necessary 
school by the county superintendent of schools 
having jurisdiction over the district and by the 
superintendent of public instruction. 


3. No elementary school district having an 
average daily attendance of 300 or less during 
the preceding school year shall be entitled to 
receive any apportionment from the state pub- 
lic school equalization fund for any school which 
shall have been declared unsafe, insanitary, or 
inadequate by the county superintendent of 
schools having jurisdiction over the district or 
by the superintendent of public instruction. 


4. No school district maintaining elementary 
schools shall be entitled to receive any appor- 
tionment from the state public school equaliza- 
tion fund unless there shall have been levied in 
such district for the maintenance of schools 
during the current school year a district tax 
rate, which when added to the rate of county 
elementary school tax levied during the current 
school year is not less than a total rate of 27 
cents on each $100 of estimated true valuation 
of property in the elementary school district 
taxable for school purposes. 


5. No high school district shall be entitled to 
receive any apportionment from the state pub- 
lic school equalization fund unless there shall 
have been levied in such district for the main- 
tenance of schools during the current school 
year a district tax rate, which when added to 
the rate of county high school tax levied dur- 
ing the current school year is not less than a 
total of 30 cents on each $100 of estimated true 
valuation of property in the high school district 
taxable for school purposes. 


Application of the Plan 


The application of the plan outlined in the 
preceding sections consists of the 
four steps: 


following 


1. Computation of the cost of the “minimum 
acceptable educational program” for each school 
district in the state. 

2. Computation of the “total ordinary re- 
ceipts” for each school district in the state. 

3. Computation of the amounts to be appor- 


tioned to districts from the state public school 
equalization fund. 


4. Computation of the amounts to be appor- 
tioned to counties. 


The table which follows presents certain of 
the data basic to the application of the plan 
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together with the total amounts* which would 
be received in each county from the state public 
school equalization fund. 


Unfortunately, lack of space prevents the 
inclusion of statistical material showing how 
the plan will work in each elementary and high 
school district of the state. Such data are avail- 
able, however, and are being published as a 
separate report elsewhere. 

Under the present law, state and county 
apportionments are- made to elementary dis- 
tricts which send children to the 7th and 8th 
grades of a junior high school district. Junior 
high schools are maintained only by high school 
districts. In the application of the equalization 
plan to the school districts of California, that 
portion of the state and county apportionment 
made to elementary districts on account of 
attendance in the 7th and 8th grades of junior 
high schools has been subtracted from the “total 
ordinary receipts” of elementary districts and 
added to the “total ordinary receipts” of high 
school districts. 

Although the plan provides for an apportion- 
ment to counties to make up the difference be- 
tween the proceeds of a 30 cent true rate of 
county high school tax and the amounts re- 
quired to be raised for high schools under the 
provisions of the Constitution, each of the Cali- 
fornia counties would be able to raise the re- 
quired amount for the county high school fund 
with a true tax rate of less than 30 cents, so 
this provision of the plan would not require 
additional apportionments to counties for high 
school purposes. 


Summary 


The purpose of equalization is to provide each 
child in the state with a satisfactory educational 
program and to distribute the burden of support 
for education equitably upon the wealth of the 
state. 

The plan herewith presented makes use of a 
relatively small fund to guarantee that every 
district in the state will be able to provide a 
“minimum acceptable educational program” 
without levying a tax on local property in ex- 
cess of 27 cents on each $100 true valuation in 
the case of elementary districts and 30 cents on 


*Data are not available at the present time 
for estimating the transportation costs included 
in the cost of the minimum program. Hence it 
has been impossible to consider such costs in 
the application of the plan. It should be rec- 
ognized that districts transporting pupils would 
receive somewhat larger apportionments from 
the equalization fund than those included in the 
county totals of the table. 
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each $100 true valuation in the case of high 
school districts. 


These rates are the total of district and 
county taxes levied in the district. It will result 
in greatly improving educational offerings and 
materially reducing excessive tax burdens in a 


large number of communities throughout th« 
state. 


The operation of the plan will require 
state public school equalization fund of ap 
proximately $7,500,000, of which, in round nun- 
bers, $4,300,000 would be apportioned to elemen 
tary districts, $2,700,000 to high school districts 
and $61,000 to county elementary school funds 


While it is impossible to estimate the amount 
which must be allowed for transportation, it is 
reasonably safe to estate that the total amount 
of the equalization fund should not exceed 


$7,500,000. 


Aviation 


I am enclosing a poem “Aviation,” written by 
Bobby Wheeler, age 12 and in the high sixth 
grade. Bobby is greatly interested in aviation — 
(Miss) Pierina Brusatori, Stockton. 


O H, aviation is the life for me— 
It’s like a story you can see. 

Oh, Columbus sailed the ocean grave 
But Lindy sailed the ocean brave. 


"Twas an airplane that introduced the clouds—- 
*Twas acry of joy that echoed loud— 

O, Lindy’s mother at her home did mourn, 
But lo and behold, a new path was born. 


A cry came from the earth around, 

For the new path that Lindy found. 

Oh, aviation is the life for me, 

It explores the land and explores the sea. 


Bossy WHEELER 
High Sixth Grade 
Eldorado School, Stockton 


* * * 


T. S. MacQuiddy, secretary of the C. T. A. 
Central Coast Section, reports that the San Luis 
Obispo elementary and high schools staffs are 
enrolled 100% in the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Charles E. Teach is superintendent of 
San Luis Obispo City Schools. 


s+ @ « 


Coralie N. Kenfield, teacher of lip-reading in 
the San Francisco Public Schools, and vice- 
president of the department of lip-reading, Na- 
tional Education Association, has been ap- 
pointed a state normal instructor in lip-reading. 


oe eer’ re 
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; How the New Retirement Plan Will Work 


CHART INDICATING THE MAIN FINANCIAL PROVISIONS OF THE PROPOSED ACT 


. CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS 
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BOARO OF STEES 

The Board of Trustees consisls of seven trustees as follows:- the Stale superintend 
ext of public instruction, ex-officio; the president of the Stale board of education 
or other member of tie board whom he may designee To serve in his siead; the 
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me Sate of Californie is the legal adviser. Tne Board of Trustees manages 
and adwunisters the suslem, mvests ifs funds, and appoints : 

A medical board which passes on all cases vequring medical examinations and 
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California's N¥ 


CHOOL teachers from all over the 

Americas and the world will swarm 

into California this summer to attend 
the great N. E. A. convention at Los An 
geles June 27 to July 3. Many will also 
participate in the convention of World 
Federation of Education Associations to 
be held at Denver July 27-31. These two 
colossal, planetary gatherings of school 
people this summer will put the world’s 
educational center of gravity on the 
Pacific Coast. 
























The unsurpassed charm of Southern 
California needs but few words in this 
account, as intelligent people know that 
it has caused one of the greatest migra- 
tions in the history of the human race. 
Southern California has an_ unrivaled 
range of tours, scenic trips, beaches, re- 
sorts, educational excursions, summer 
schools and other attractions of particular 
interest to teachers. 


The many thousands of delegates and 
visitors will come to California by air, 
steamship, railway, and stage lines. Sum- 
mer excursion rates with diverse rout- 
ings, generous stop-overs and side-trip 
privileges, will be in effect throughout the 
country. 


Visit All California 


The majority of visitors will schedule 
central and northern California on their 
post-convention itineraries (including 
such wonderlands as Yosemite, San Fran- 
cisco Bay Region, Redwood Empire). As 
these are included gratis in summer 
round trip rates you are urged to read 
carefully the announcements of transpor- 
tation companies in the Travel Section 
of this and succeeding issues of the Sierra 
Educational News. 

















a Los Angeles and its adjoining cities has 


Los Auaeles City Hell ample hotel facilities to meet every teachers 
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NA. Convention 


he individual requirement. Hotels and_ resorts 
m throughout California are already receiving res- 
ad ervations from many parts of America. 

n Commercial exhibits illustrating every phase 
S( 


of modern school equipment and furnishings 


lc will be displayed by Sierra Educational News 
to advertisers at central points. 
VO 


Many Special Programs 


1e In addition to the general sessions and conven- 
tion meetings, many special departments of allied 
groups will conduct programs,—classroom teach- 


nN ers, kindergarten primary, rural education, school 
is gardening, geography, vocational guidance, science, 
at visual instruction, school health and physical edu- 


cation and many others. 


€. The California Teachers Association,— 
d through its Board of Directors, State 
e- Council, Section officers, state commit- 
=r tee, and headquarters staff,—is vigor- 
ir ously engaged in plans for the convention. 


Mrs. Eugenia West Jones of Los An- 





d geles, California’s N. E. A. Vice-Presi- 
Ms dent; Willard E. Givens of Oakland, 
a N. E. A. State Director for California ; 
t- George C. Bush of South Pasadena, Vice- 
Pp President of the N. E. A. Department of 
e Superintendence and member of the 
C. T. A. Board of Directors; and many 
other prominent C. T. A. officials are 
b rapidly pushing forward a state-wide pro- 
" gram of preparation for the great summer 
a meeting. 
: The California Reception Committees 
. are preparing attractive programs of hos- 
ie pitalities for delegates, visitors, and their 
J families. 
- Summer-time in California is particu- 
n larly lovely and suitable for out - door 
A occasions, garden parties, beach parties, 
motor tours, hikes, sight-seeing expedi- 
5 tions, and tourists joys of many kinds. 


Come to Los Angeles this summer! Street of Palms, Los Angeles 
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A Yankee Mariner at Monterey Harbor 


VERY California youth has read or 

should read that great masterpiece of 

American literature, “Two Years Before 
the Mast” by Richard Henry Dana, Jr.* 

He shipped from Boston on August 14, 1834, 
on the brig “Pilgrim” bound for the Coast of 
California. His experiences during the next two 
years formed the subject of his great volume. 
The cover picture of this issue, drawn by Ray 
Bethers, is created from Dana’s account. 

Dana wrote: “The people of Monterey have 
no circulating medium but silver and hides— 
which the sailors call ‘California bank notes’. 
Everything that they buy they must pay for in 
one or the other of these things. 

The hides they bring down dried and doubled, 
in clumsy ox-carts, or upon mules backs, and 
the money they carry tied up in handkerchiefs ;— 


- fifty, eighty, or an hundred dollars and _ half- 


dollars. 


The houses in Monterey, as everywhere else 
in California, are of one story, built of clay 
made into large bricks, about a foot and a-half 
square and three or four inches thick, and hard- 
ened in the sun. These are cemented together 
by mortar of the same material, and the whole 
are of a common dirt-color. 

The floors are generally of earth, the windows 
grated and without glass; and the doors, which 
are seldom shut, open directly into the common 
room; there being no entries. 


Some of the more wealthy inhabitants have 
glass to their windows and board floors; and in 
Monterey nearly all the houses are plastered 
on the outside. The better houses, too, have 
red tiles upon the roofs. The common ones 
have two or three rooms which open into each 
other, and are furnished with a bed or two, a 
few chairs and tables, a looking-glass, a crucifix 
of some material or other, and small daubs of 
paintings enclosed in glass. 


They have no chimneys or fire-places in the 
houses, the climate being such as to make a fire 
unnecessary; and all their cooking is done in a 
small cook-house, separated from the house. 


The men in Monterey appeared to me to be 
always on horseback. Horses are as abundant 
here as dogs and chickens were in Juan Fer- 
nandez. There are no stables to keep them in, 
but they are allowed to run wild and graze 
wherever they please, being branded, and having 


*The authorized edition is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 





long leather ropes, called “lassos,” attached t 
their necks and dragging along behind them, b) 
which they can be easily taken. 

The men usually catch one in the morning, 
throw a saddle and bridle upon him, and us¢« 
him for the day, and let him go at night, catch- 
ing another the next day. 

When they go on long journeys, they ride 
one horse down, and catch another, throw the 
saddle and bridle upon him, and after riding hin 
down, take a third, and so on to the end of the 
journey. There are probably no better riders in 
the world.” 


* * * 


Western Association of Penmanship 
NNUAL convention of Western Association 
of Penmanship will be held on April 17 in 

San Francisco and will be attended by repre- 
sentatives from Los Angeles, Santa Ana, Fresno, 
Piedmont, Richmond, Palo Alto and other cities. 

Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn, president of the C.T.A., 
will participate in the meeting. Dr. John Almack 
of Stanford University will speak on the im- 
portance of handwriting in a progressive edu- 
cational plan. 

Demonstration lessons, emphasizing motiva- 
tion and correlation, are planned for the morn- 
ing session. At the luncheon conference officers 
will be elected. 

At the afternoon session an exhibit of material, 
devices, charts, graphs, and handwriting speci- 
mens from many cities will be on display. 


* * * 


W. C. Nolan, deputy superintendent of San 
Francisco Schools, is now director of junior 
high schools, following the retirement of Mr. 
De Bell. 


* * * 


Paul E. Stewart, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Santa Barbara, was recently given a 
surprise banquet by the Santa Barbara teachers, 
in recognition of his 12 years of service as 
superintendent there. 

The happy event occurred on the evening of 
his return from the N. E., A. meeting at Detroit. 
Three hundred teachers attended the dinner. The 
honor guests were Mr. and Mrs. Stewart and the 
members of the Santa Barbara Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The City Teachers Club issued a special num- 
ber of their monthly bulletin, devoted to Mr. 
Stewart and his progressive leadership of Santa 
Barbara's fine school system. 


* * * 


The biennial convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women will be held in 
Boston, April 8 to 11. 


o . 7 
The 1931 conference of the American Library 


Association will be held at Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, June 22 to 27. 
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New C. T. A. Life Members 


Mrs. Jane Carroll Byrd 


} sana in Crawfordsville, Indiana, Jane Carroll 
received her early training in St. Charles 
Academy and the University of Indiana. She 
came west to 
Stanford Uni- 
versity, where 

in 1904 she 
was granted 

a B.A. degree, 

and made as- 
sistant in the 
department of 
English. In 

the fall of 

that year she 

went to Santa 
Barbara High 
School as 

head of the 
English de- 
partment. Her 
Zfraduate 

work was 

done in the 
University of 
California. 

She received 

an M. A. de- 

gree in 1913. 

In 1906, she 

was made 
vice-principal 

Santa Barbara High 
she retained until she 


Jane Carroll Byrd 


and dean of girls of the 
School, which position 
retired in 1928. 


Mrs. Byrd has been identified with civic, phil- 
anthropic, and cultural movements: member 
of the board of the Public Library, 1910-1926; 
one of the founders of the local Community 
Chest in 1921 and a member of its Board of 
Governors since that time; a member of the 
local and also of the state conference of Social 
Service since 1918; a member of St. Vincent’s 
Orphanage Auxiliary Board, and of the advisory 
board of St. Francis Hospital. 


She also organized the local branch of the 
American Association of University Women in 
1910 and was its first president. She is a mem- 
ber of the National Drama League and a 
charter member of the Community Arts Asso- 
ciation, serving on the reading and play-select- 
ing committee for years, and now on the music 
branch. 


S. W. Robertson 


and Ann Worcester Robert- 
the Creek Indians of 
Territory. My mother was the first 
America to receive the honorary 


= of Rev. W. S. 
son, 
old Indian 
woman in 
Ph. D. 


missionaries to 


Educated, St. Johnsbury Academy, ’79; 
mouth, A. B., ’83; A. M., ’86. Principal of Gil- 
manton Academy, twelve years; Woodsville 
Union High, nine years; Rochester, (N. H.) High, 


Dart- 


three years; vol- 
untarily resigned 
to come to Santa 
Barbara to rest a 
year. 

Began teaching 
in Santa Barbara 
High School in the 
fall of 1909 as 
“general utility 
man.” During my 
20 years service, 
taught ten differ- 
ent academic sub- 
jects, filling in 
with coaching, de- 
bating, oratory, 
baseball; serving 
as chairman of 
welfare, athletic, 
and student coun- 
ceil committees, 
also president of the County C. I. F.; 
ing up with inaugurating 
cafeteria! Quit voluntarily, 


S. W. Robertson 


and end- 
and managing the 
1929. 

In New Hampshire, was president of the State 
Teachers Association; secretary of the State 
Educational Council; State Teachers Examiner. 

In Santa Barbara have served twice on city 
charter committees and am now serving my 
seventh year as president of the board of fire 
and police pension commissioners. 

My life motto 
can 


“Not how little, but how much 
I do for humanity.” 


My idea of the teacher's calling—‘“The grand- 
est in all the activities of life.” 


W. H. DeBell 


FTER a varied experience in elementary and 
secondary schools in Virginia, I came to 
California as head master of Hoitt’s Oak Grove 
School for Boys, 
Burlingame. Four 
years later, upon 
the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Elmer 
E. Brown, dean of 
the school of edu- 
cation, University 
of California, I 
was elected by the 
Berekeley Board 
of Education, as 
Principal of 
Dwight Ww a9 
School of Methods, 
—a practice-school 
for university stu- 
dents in education. 
As graduate stu- 
dent holding M. 
A. from Roanoke 
College, I was 
given a degree by 
the University of 
California in 1900. 
On the basis of my work as principal of 
Dwight Way School, I was elected by the San 
Francisco Board of Education in 1901, as princi- 


W. H. DeBell 
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pal of Spring Valley School. After seven years 
service I was transferred to the principalship 
of the largest school of the city—the Fairmont 
School, where I remained seven years. 


In 1910 I was defeated for the superintendency 
by the incumbent, Alfred Roncovieri, who, four 
years later, magnanimously appointed me a 
deputy superintendent. From this position, I 
was recently retired, having served 16 years as 
deputy superintendent. 


Whether as principal or as deputy superin- 
tendent, during my 34 years experience in Berk- 
eley and San Francisco, my one purpose was to 
render’ the most efficient services possible to- 
wards making my teachers sympathetically alive 
to the needs of their pupils, towards co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the teacher groups, and towards 
establishing a reasonable co-operation between 
the school and the home. 


” * * 


Melville Dozier 


ELVILLE DOZIER, a native of North Caro- 
lina, born May 22, 1846, was educated at 
the State Military Academy and Furman Uni- 
versity, of that 

state, graduating 

from the latter in- 

stitution in 1867. 

He landed in San 

Francisco March 

12, 1868, having 

determined to 

make California 

his future home. 

Being granted a 

special examina- 
tion by the State 
Board of Examin- 
ers, he was ap- 
pointed principal 
of the school in 
Suisun Valley, So- 
lano County. For 
six years he 
served as princi- 

Mellville Dozier pal of grammar 
schools. 

In January 1874 
he became principal of the Santa Rosa High 
School, which position he filled until July 1884, 
when he was appointed to the faculty of the 
State Normal School at Los Angeles. Here he 
remained for 22 years, during 12 years of which 
he was vice-principal of the institution. 


After leaving the Normal School he served 
as assistant superintendent of the City Schools 
of Los Angeles for six years, and for another 
six years as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, thus giving a half-century of devoted serv- 
ice to the cause of education. 


Mr. Dozier has always maintained that the 
development of character is the principal goal 
to be attained in all true education. 


= * * 


A Friendship Club made up of young men and 
young women has just been organized in Geneva 
with the object of promoting international 
friendship. 


Morning 


LupMeELIA Horstein, Los Banos 


i cmiiene comes like the surprise 
On a small child’s face, 

Sending timid finger spies 
To touch every place. 


Shoos the wild birds from her nest, 
Wakes the trees to scold, 

Spills the precious paints to west, 
Blue and green and gold. 


Morning comes like the surprise 
On a happy face; 
Daytime, like a child grown wise, 
Waits with quiet grace. 
*” * 


The Open Trail 


Lutie M. Gray, Lankershim School 
North Hollywood 


I WANT to be out where the tide runs high 
Away toward the sinking sun; 

Where the junk-sails trail 

In the rising gale 

And the East and West are one. 


I want to see the edge of the world, 
To find where the gentians grow; 
How the Alpine rose 

By the steep trail glows, 

In the land of mist and snow. 


I want to hear of the knights of old, 
And the castles of far-off Spain; 

Or enjoy the view 

That the Caesars knew, 

Across the Lombard Plain. 


I want to know the beaten trail 
Where the heather and bluebells grow; 
The daffodils 

In the Grasmere hills 

Or the Flanders poppies blow. 


I want to taste the gypsy life, 
For the wilderness calls to me; 
An open trail 

And a friendly hail 

Where the roads are always free. 


I love to dream when the day is done, 
In the glow of the fire’s shine; 

When the kettle sings 

Of remembered things 

Then I know that the world is mine. 
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Mae | rant Zu Tavern’s BUSINESS TRAINING Textbook and 
i if a i DRAMATIZED PRACTICE SET present a more hopeful 
a AaAA a picture for the youth of today. The pupil gets a vision of 

— business life other than the drudgery of mere office routine. 
The decid Store Practice Set is complete in itself and may be used with or without any 
textbook. Part II Set is just off the press. We can furnish Business Training Materials for 
any length course desired. Write us your needs. 


We publish a unique Service Bulletin for Business Training teachers. 


COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, Ltd. 


SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The Growth and Importance of 
Building-Loan Associations 


should not be overlooked when investing and saving 
6 % your funds ... . For 100 years Building-Loan has 
been the outstanding institution in American Thrift. 
Certificates Today 13 million people have invested 
9 billion dollars in building-loan. G— 


Invest in 


North fAmerican 


BUILDING-LOAN ASSOCIATION 


523 S. Spring St., Los ANGELES 572 Market St., San FRANcisco 


SAN DIEGO ANAHEIM EUREKA VENTURA SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why Normal Individuals 
Drink Alcohol 


Hattie Haus, Science Teacher 
Roosevelt High School, Oakland 


O human being is ever entirely satisfied 

with himself or his environment. To some 
this discontent acts as a spur and a challenge 
to better conditions and is therefore to a large 
extent a big factor in the world’s progress. 
Conditions that cannot be changed are accepted 
philosophically if not happily. 

To others, this discontent is the cause of 
morbid self-pity which prompts the doing of 
things which yield a temporary relief, real or 
imagined, from actual conditions. These things 
rarely deceive even the doer but they allow 
him apparently to possess the appearance or 
qualities desired without real effort on his part. 

Old age comes to all. It is curious that while 
we want the span of life increased we are 
ashamed of the number of years we have lived. 
Therefore we color the silver threads and apply 
the chemical bloom of youth to cheeks and lip. 


We yearn to be considered members of the 
leisure class and find ourselves removing the 
shine from our noses and putting an even more 
brilliant one on our nails. We dread pain and 
use narcotics of various kinds to deaden it. 


We all want to be rich, to be liked, to be. 
considered a good sport, to be invited out, to 
be different from what we really are. Many of 
us have found that alcohol is a narcotic which 
temporarily opens the door of forgetfulness, 
produces self-delusion, and gives freedom from 
responsibility. 


The Highest Controls Go First 


That alcohol is always a narcotic and never 
a stimulant is doubted by many of its users. 
They fail to realize that as it affects the nervous 
system the inhibitory impulses we gained last 
are the first we lose. These inhibitions have 
become a part of us only through arduous and 
continued training. 


The lowest of animal forms, the protozoa, pos- 
sesses a sense of touch. As the scale of life 
ascends other senses, taste, smell, sight, and 
hearing are developed. The ability to ration- 
alize belongs to the highest forms of life. The 
development of any individual follows this same 
order. 

The new-born baby has a sense of touch, but 
he is unconscious of noise and fails to see 
objects passed directly before his eyes. Grad- 
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ually his senses develop. Finally, as he begins 
to think, he learns he is part of a social system. 
Instead of being the center of a very limited 
environment, one room, he finds with each in- 
creasing year he becomes a more and more 
insignificant part of a rapidly expanding world. 

He outgrows his room, then his yard, some- 
times his home town, his state, his country, and 
even his planet. He is world conscious, and 
happy and successful in his world only as he 
learns to control his emotions and desires. 
Wherever they conflict with his environment, 
he must build up inhibitory impulses. 


Civilization Built on Inhibition 


As a small child he would call a greeting to a 
friend in a church without embarrassment. As 
he grows older, he learns that loud talking is 
not the thing in church and his call is repressed. 
If his hand hits hot water it is immediately 
withdrawn by a reflex action which tends toward 
self-preservation. But he can inhibit even a 
reflex action as he would do if he deliberately 
placed a sprained hand in hot water and held 
it there. 

As the child develops into the adult, inhibitory 
impulses of all kinds are built up. The lawyer 
who is fond of gossiping must curb his talking 
if he wants to hold the confidence of his 
clients. The shy man must learn to talk and be 
a good mixer, if he is to succeed in business. 

The noisy individual must become more quiet 
in order to avoid wearying other people with 
his funny stunts. The thief must conquer his 
desire to take what is not his if he wishes to 
escape social punishment. The poor man must 
spend his wages carefully and keep himself fit 
if he is to provide for his family. 

The daring individual must inhibit his inclina- 
tion to take needless risks if he assumes respon- 
sibility. The fearful man must overcome his 
fear if he would avoid a serious handicap in 
life. The student must use reliable data in his 
talks and writings if he is to be judged scholarly. 

These inhibitions are more or less completely 
lost with even moderate drinking of alcohol. 
The lawyer talks, the shy man becomes moody 
and shuns his fellow men, the noisy man talks 
and sings and plays his tricks and becomes a 
“good fellow’, the thief robs, the poor man 
gains a false sense of security and flings away 
his earnings, the rash individual loses his 
caution, the coward shows his fear, and the stu- 
dent indulges in flights of fancy both witless 
and valueless. 


Some of these types appear stimulated but none 
are. Continued drinking results in a further 
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deadening of the nervous system and an entire 
release from responsibility. The control of the 
senses is lost gradually, sight is blurred, hearing 
becomes defective, and the sense of touch van- 
ishes as the individual becomes “dead drunk”. 


The moderate drinker who merely wanted 
temporary relief from an adverse environment 
does gain it. He rarely counts the price he 
pays for that release in impaired organs, which 
ultimately lower his own efficiency and happi- 
ness and prevent him from passing on to his 
children the fine heritage he might otherwise 
have given them. 


A Library Project 


ANGUSINE M. SUTHERLAND, Class Teacher 
Main School, San Anselmo 


UR fifth grade class has always had an 
O interesting library table. This past year a 
need was felt for a systematic way of doing 
things so we decided to have a real library, with 
real library rules and regulations. 


With the entire class as voters, we appointed 
a library committee consisting of president, 
vice-president, secretary-treasurer, librarians (2), 
and assistant librarians (2). 


Next, with the newly-appointed president tak- 
ing office, a set of rules was drawn up and 
placed on the blackboard to be copied by the 
secretary. Thus we correlated language and 
literature. 


The equipment of the library consists of the 
following: 3 book racks; one set of filing cards; 
date stamp; alphabetic filing box; table; date 
slips; card pockets and catalog. These were 
brought or made by the pupils. A very fine 
selection of suitable fifth grade reading was 
contributed by the pupils. 


Within four days of the first week of school 
the above material and 48 books were collected 
and arranged in alphabetic order on the book- 
shelves. We now have over ninety. 


Each member of the library committee vol- 
unteered to stay after school to do the initial 
work necessary for the setting up of the library. 
All the work which could be done was done as 
regular work with all the children participating. 
For example, we studied alphabetic arranging 
of books and filing-cards and library problems 
in arithmetic. 


Our library period occurs twice weekly, with 
the president in charge. He supervises the 
library and arranges that each row gets books 
in an orderly way. Clean hands and library 
rules are insisted on. 


As soon as a book is read, each pupil is pro- 
vided with a tiny book report (typed) which 
provides the teacher with an idea of what the 
pupil derives from his reading. This question- 
naire takes the usual form: name of book; name 
of author; why it was interesting. Many pupils 
have read and reported on an unusual number 
of books already, thus demonstrating the real 
value of supervised reading. 

Finally, to encourage reading, we made a 
chart of thin posterboard with each child’s name 
printed in large block capitals in a separate 
section. As soon as he finishes a book, he pastes 
in this section, a miniature book consisting of a 
small strip of tonal paper on which he writes 
the name of the book and author. In this way 
we have a definite record of the children’s read- 
ing and an interesting project as well. 

* * * 


Ethel I. Prosser 


HERE are teachers who pioneer into new 

fields of youth, the teachers who adventure 
gripped by a fortitude of faith and the wander- 
lust. There are the teachers who quietly root 
themselves in one field with an ideal of service 
to the community. Of the latter is Ethel I. Pros- 
ser, who has found that ideal of service in Gross- 
mont Union High School. 

When the two rival schools, River View Union 
and El Cajon Valley Union High School, were 
consolidated in the summer of 1920, Miss Prosser 
took her place in the new unit, Grossmont Union 
High, located opposite Grossmont with a 
strategic view of El Cajon Valley and the 
Cuyamacas. Here she helped to further the 
welding of the two schools and the outgrowth 
of old traditions into new. 

Mothering girls, teaching English and history, 
promoting the Girls League, fostering the pro- 
duction of the annual El Recuerdo in the first 
seven years, and through her increasing knowl- 
edge of the families and of the home life in the 
community promoting aid to any in need—these 
have been her major tasks. 

Yet one would hardly know they were re- 
garded as tasks. Now, as Dean of Girls and 
teacher of English and history, she still serves 
in many capacities, aiding the expansion of 
spirit and the growth ably promoted by Princi- 
pal C. B. Quicksall. 

Miss Prosser has also given service as repre- 
sentative of San Diego County high schools on 
Southern Section Councils for the past 
years. She is a native Californian; and her 
college work was done at Pomona, postgrad- 
uate at Berkeley.—Dorothy E. Franke, Gross- 
mont. 


seven 


* * £ 


Bruce H. Painter, city superintendent of the 
Petaluma Public Schools, has been re-elected by 
the board of education for a new term of four 
years dating from July 1, 1931. This is the 
fourth term in which Mr. Painter has been in 
charge of the Petaluma schools. He has mani- 
fested real educational leadership and is con- 
tinuing to make a substantial record of prog- 
ress and constructive service. 
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School Books and Others 


Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes con- 
cerning literature that has been especially helpful to 
them in the course of their work or their leisure. 


Roots of Vocational Education 


A Review By ELMER H. STAFFELBACH 


310 pages, including a classified bibliography. 
William P. Sears, Jr. Price $2.75 net. Published 
by John W. Wiley & Sons, Inc. New York, 1931. 


HIS volume sets forth the results of the 
author’s inquiries into the origin and devel- 
opment of vocational education. In it he shows 
the correlation among economic, social and edu- 
cational forces and factors, past and present. 
Man lives in a changing world, because the 
march of human progress demands the transi- 
tion of social development. Basic to such 
development are the economic factors of life. 
The intellectual, the esthetic, the spiritual wait 
upon, and grow out, of man’s conquest of the 
material, and the technical elaboration of the 
industrial processes of modern life require more 
and more in the way of vocational education. 
Vocational education, however, is not merely of 
recent growth; its history-long roots go back 
to the beginning of the evolution of industry. 
Perhaps because of the very nature of its 
content, the book lacks somewhat in the way of 
coherence and organization. Nevertheless it 
contains a wealth of information, and should 
serve well the purpose of orienting the worker 
in this province of education. 
* * * 
Pan-American Day 
PRIL 14 has designated by 
President Hoover as Pan-American 
Day. 
Professor Alfred Coester of Stanford 
University points out that to teachers 
of Spanish there comes a special priv- 
ilege to lead in the celebration of the 
day in those schools where Spanish is 
taught. 
Spanish occupies in the California 
school curriculum a peculiar position of 
idealistic type. The daily teaching of 
language gives the pupil a sympathetic 
understanding of those peoples whose 
language is being studied. 


- * * 


been 


Education, Crime, and Social Progress, 
by William C. Bagley, is a valuable 
book of 165 pages, published by the 
Macmillan Company; $1.20. Bagley is 


and joy. 
severe, and makes us think. 


Roots of Life 


A Review spy ELMER H. STAFFELBACH 


IOLOGICAL Foundations of Education. 

Caldwell, Otis W. Skinner, Charles Edward, 
and Tietz, J. Winfield, 534 pages, including glos- 
sary and index. Ginn and Company, 1931; $2.72 


@.te. 

This volume represents a sincere attempt to 
do what its title suggests—to relate the biologi- 
cal man to the civilized man. The authors have 
tried to integrate those aspects of biology which 
are fundamental to education in its broader 
sense. They have pictured man against a back- 
ground of evolutionary life. Basically animal, 
he is, because of his psychological attributes 
and his intellectual possibilities, infinitely above 
the mere animal, from which he is separated 
not merely by generations but by geologic eons. 
A realization of his possibilities demands a 
sociological culture—education. 


Immanual Kant said, “Man can become man 
only through education.” The authors explain 
how this is accomplished. 


This book will be of interest to all students 
of education. It should find ready acceptance 
in college classes in Education and Sociology. 


The Midget is an admirable school paper pub- 
lished by the journalism class of the Santa Bar- 
bara Junior High School and printed by the 
printing class of that school. 


Miss Edwina Kenney is journalism teacher and 
Lee Verret is printing teacher. The Midget is 
now in its twelfth volume. 


The great Book of Nature is one to which children go with untiring zest 


Here is a group of California kindergarten children starting on 
a ‘‘nature walk.’ Courtesy of Marjorie Wylie. 
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NEW 


TANNER’S CORRECT ENGLISH 
SECOND COURSE 


A new Tanner book to take care of all the work in composition 
and rhetoric required for the upper years of high school. It 
provides more material than any one class can possibly use. 


Interest is its keynote. Every topic in the book meets the 
pupil’s point of view. 


More than 500 exercises offer continuous, extensive practice 
in functional grammar. $1.64. 


GOOD READING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


This new four-book series by Cross, Smith, and Stauffer provides 
a complete reading program for the four years of high school. 
Here you will find the classics commonly studied to meet college 
entrance requirements, and in addition a wide variety of other 
selections, many of them modern, all chosen for their special 
appeal to youth. 


To encourage the love of reading is the object of this series. 
The notes have been kept simple and practical. There are many 
pictures, full of action and interest. The type is clear and open, 
and the format unusually attractive. 


ADVENTURE . . $1.92 AMERICAN WRITERS 
ACHIEVEMENT . $1.96 ENGLISH WRITERS Ready this spring 


Prices are subject to the usual discount 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Research in Long Beach Schools 


E_Mer H. STAFFELBACH 
C. T. A. Director of Research 


HE Research Department of the Long Beach 

City Schools has been very active in initiat- 
ing and carrying out numerous studies calculated 
to improve the efficiency of educational practices 
and procedures within the system. Below are 
given the various divisions of this Research de- 
partment, together with the present research per- 
sonnel, and a list of research studies recently 
completed. A list of studies now in progress is 
also given. 

Functions of Research Departments 


A great variety of functions may be found by 
a survey of city school research departments. 
Justification for these varied assignments should 
be on some logical basis than that it is a con- 
venient place to assign duties not clearly be- 
longing elsewhere. If a research department is 
primarily intended for the discovery of facts and 
the cultivation of the scientific attitude in edu- 
cation then such functions as surveys, test con- 
struction and testing are evidently suitable as- 
signments to the department. 

Moreover if the department is to be more 
than one of service it must have initiative to 
extend its activities farther afield into the super- 
vision of the uses to which its findings are put. 
It then naturally has much to do with classifica- 
tion, guidance in all its phases, and special edu- 
cation. In any case the working tools are psy- 
chology, statistics, educational philosophy, so- 
ciology and school administration. The organ- 
ization should use these tools constructively, 
productively, and in a vitalizing way, avoiding 
research problems whose solution cannot result 
in action for the improvement of school pro- 
cedures. 


Ernest P. BRANSON 


Research Department Staff Assignments 
1930-1931 


Ernest P. Branson, Director 


Dora D. Stoker—In the Division of Educa- 
tional Research, in charge of elementary and 
junior high school testing programs, reports, 
and researches as assigned; experimentation, 
management of clerical staff, and departmental 
direction in the absence of the director. 

David Segel—tIn the Division of Educational 
Research, in charge of high school and college 
testing programs and research, the cultivation 
of pure research in any segment, and statistical 
technique. 

H. A. Whiteneck—In charge of administrative 
research problems. 

Mrs. Alta Williams Casselberry—In charge of 
the supervision of guidance. 

Nancy Ruth Cleaver—In charge of social case 


investigation and treatment of pupils requiring 
the services of the guidance clinic or psychiatric 
social worker. 

Mrs. Theresa Kennedy—In charge of location, 
size, and personnel of elementary opportunity 
classes and Binet testing. 


Bernice Wilcox—aAssistant to Mrs. Kennedy. 


Research Problems Completed 


An Experiment to Determine the Value of 
Reading Material Which Is An Outgrowth of 
Pupil Experiences. 

An Experiment in the Simplification of Spell- 
ing Teaching in the Fourth Grade. 

An Experiment in the Substitution of Library 
Reading for Classroom Instruction in Reading. 

Teachers and Administrators Use of the 1929 
Summer Vacation. 

A Study of Newspaper Publicity. 

Tests for Social Studies in Grades 4B-6A. 

Population Studies of Long Beach. 

Mathematics Inventory Test, Grades 7-14. 

English Inventory Test, Grades 7-14. 

Equivalence of Intelligence Test Scores. 

Pupil Personnel Record System. 

Occupation of Part-Time Pupils. 

Analysis of the March Record of Acceleration 
and Retardation. 

Success of D Transfer Students in Junior Col- 
lege. 

Automatic Prediction of Scholastic Success by 
Using Multiple Regression Technique With Elec- 
trical Tabulating Machines. 

Ability in 6A Composition. 

Marks in Secondary Schools, 1929-1930. 

Class Size Report to N. E. A. 

Status of the Building Program Reported to 
the White House Conference. 


Research Studies in Progress 


Survey of Buildings and Equipment to Deter- 
mine Changes Necessary in Case a Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education Should Be Under- 
taken. 

Construction of Tests for Ninth Grade Junior 
Business Practice Course. 

Classification of Expenditures (In co-operation 
with other cities). 

Validity of the Sub-Tests of the Sangren- 
Woody Reading Tests. 

Vacation Reports 1930. 


An examination of the reports growing out of 
the above studies could hardly fail to convince 
even the most skeptical that research plays an 
important role in modern education, and that a 
well-organized research department is a neces- 
sary and vital part of a city school system. 


* cs * 


Bert F. Steelhead, Herbert Hoover High School, 
Glendale, is vice-president of the Society for 
Occupational Research. Membership in this 
society requires seminar work in vocational 
education at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Life membership is the only kind granted. 
There are about thirty in the society at present. 
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Have You the Time for All the Subjects 
That You Want to Teach? 


Many subjects that every teacher would like to include in the commer- 


cial course are crowded out because of a lack of time, money, and 
teachers. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


by Jones and Bertschi 


provides the materials for one articulated course that greatly enriches 


the content formerly scattered through two, three, or even all the 
following courses: 


Junior Business Training 
Community Economics 
Vocational Guidance 
Vocational Civics 


One teacher and one class hour instead of two or three teachers and as 
many different class hours mean a substantial saving in time, money, 
and teacher effort. 


Reduced cost of instruction plus an improved curriculum is one of the 
benefits you may expect from an adoption of General Business Science, 
which fully meets these Junior High School requirements: 


1. Information 3. Exploration 
2. Guidance 4. Foundation material 
5. Vocational Practices 


General Business Science, published in either one or two volumes, with 
its project pads, teachers’ manuals, objective tests, special service 
bulletins, is a flexible course which may be easily adapted to the needs 
of any school. Investigate General Business Science and see how fully 
it measures up to these standards. 


For information address our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 
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Evaluating Programs of Radio Education 


Dr. Ira W. Kissy, State Department of Education, Sacramento 


HAT radio programs, being used by 
the public schools, are 
effectively to the 
growth of pupils? 


contributing 
development and 
This is a question which is 
being studied by a state committee composed 
of outstanding California educators. 


reliable information an 
evaluation report for radio programs has been 
developed 


In order to obtain 
The report is to be made out by the 
teachers using such programs and forwarded to 
the State Department of Education. 


Another rating report, for evaluating music 
programs, is being prepared by the committee 


Copies of the first rating report were sent out 
recently, by the State Department of Education 
in co-operation with the Pacific Coast School 
of the Air, to schools using radio programs for 
instructional that a 
received. 
These reports will be studied and an evaluation 
of the programs made. 


purposes with a request 


report be made on each program 


The following is a copy 
of the rating report. 


Radio Rating Report 
To the Principal: 


HE Department of Education desires infor- 
mation regarding the use that is being made 
of educational broadcasts. Please have one of 
these blanks filled out by the teacher in charge 
of each listening group and return promptly to 
this office. 
VIERLING KERSEY 


Date of Broadcast From Radio Station 
School P. O. Address 


I. Reception: 
1. Satisfactory? 
If not, why not? 
Did you listen to the entire broadcast? 
If not, why not? - 
Received in classroom? 
Or auditorium‘ 


> 


II. Audience: 
Did entire school listen-in? 
If not, on what 
lected? ‘ebiettmctbeagl 
How many listened? Boys 
Total a : 
3. From what grades? 


basis was audience se- 


Girls 


11I. Evaluation of the Broadcast: 

Rate the broadcast by placing an X in the 
proper column following each of the three 
main items (E—Excellent, G—Good, F—Fair, P 
-—Poor). Rate the sub-items in the same way. 


‘1. Student Attitude During 
the Broadeast 


Attentiveness 


Responsiveness 
2. Presentation of the 
Broadcast 


Voice ” 
Delivery 


Sincerity 


Speaker’s Radio Appeal 
%. Subject Matter of the 
Broadcast 


Organization of material 


Suitability of material 


Informational value 


Inspirational value 


{V. What Preparation Was Made by Teacher 
and Class for This Bronadeast (Check) 
Study Assignment?.....class Discussion? 
Other?. Did the broadcaster supply 
preparatory 
Was the material use 


V. What Follow-up Is Planned for Conserving 
the Values of This Broadcast (Check) 
Class discussion?. Oral Report? 
Written Report?........ Debate? 
Oral or Written Test?.. 
Collateral Reading’?......... biaacbd 
Other Activity...... isin a oklatal lance teaeiaialesiabnicetitis 


VI. Did This Broadcast Possess Values Equal to 
Those of the Class Period Displaced? 
VII. Remarks 
Signed:.... 
Approved: 


. Principal 


N. B.—Comments from students and sugges- 
tions for improvement from 
cipals will be 


teacher 
very acceptable. 


or prin- 


ECENTLY the State Department of Edu- 
cation took a census of the schools in the 
state to determine how many were equipped 
with radio receiving sets. To date the tabula- 
tion shows the following: 
Schools equipped with radio receiving sets....561 
Schools planning to equip soon........00000000........ 83 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Do Your Little Folks 
Like Rabbits? 


Of course they do, and a new book by Emma Serl—IN RABBITVILLE—will give these little 
folks great joy. We quote the following review of the book in the 
JourNnaL or Epucation, February 2, 1931: 


“The inventive genius, artistic masterfulness, 
and professional skill developed in the cre- 
ation of supplementary school readers in the 
last three years have been really marvelous. 


“In ‘In Rabbitville’ there are 292 different 
pictures of rabbits, each with an industrial, 
domestic, social or civic possibility. Nothing 
like this was ever dreamed of before. 


“This is only possible because of the bril- 
liant conception of a Carpenter Rabbit, 
Baker Rabbit, Policeman Rabbit, Shoemaker 
Rabbit, Iceman Rabbit, Farmer Rabbit, Fire- 
man Rabbit and Postman Rabbit. 


“No primary classroom can be without ‘In 
Rabbitville, because there is nothing to take 
its place in primary school equipment.” 


The Price? List, 60 cents. Write for a copy and a SCHOOL CALENDAR for 1931. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Ideal for SCHOOLS and HOMES | 


Mighty Monarch of the Air 


$72.50 to $207.50 
Majestic Refrigerator, $168.50, $215 and $235 
Mighty Monarch of the Arctic 


THOMPSON & HOLMES, Lr. 


Wholesale Distributors 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 


ee ———— 








Robert W. Thompson of the John Burroughs 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, reports that 
during recent years his school has had a “Guid- 
ance Week” each term. 

This semester, he reports, they are having a 
“Guidance Month”. “Our past experience has 
shown us that the time needed for the careful 
selection of the next educational step is ap- 
proximately one month”. 

“In reality, guidance in the junior high school 
is @ continuous process, as the aim is to give 
every pupil an opportunity to explore his inter- 
ests, his abilities, and his talents, in order that 
he may wisely choose from the educational voca- 
tional opportunities available”. 

The school publishes an excellent guidance 
monthly program. 


STONE’S SILENT READING | 
BEGINNING WORKBOOK 


46 PAGES 
28c postpaid 


Combined Workbook and Primer 
Constructed to Teach Silent 


Reading in the Low 
First Grade 


Write for descriptive circulars of 
OBJECTIVES 


METHOD 
MECHANICAL FEATURES 


Houghton Mifflin Company | 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Of the 561 with radios, 417 have been def- 
initely tabulated as shown below. 154 remain to 
be tabulated. 


417 tabulated schools: 
Elementary—89, having an enrollment of 43,142; 
an average of 480 pupils to the school. 


Secondary—328, having an enrollment of 203,- 


225; an average of 619 pupils to the school. 


Of the 417 schools definitely tabulated, 21 
have battery sets, 12 have public address sys- 
tems, and 384 have one or more electric sets. 


* * * 


An Industrial and 
Occupational Survey 


T the instigation of Principal Curtis E. 
Warren, of the Yuba County Junior Col- 
lege and the Marysville Union High School, an 
industrial and occupational survey of Yuba and 
Sutter counties is under way. The direction of 
the survey is in the hands of Dr. F. L. Tibbitts, 


Director of Research of the institution. 

The organization for the survey was com- 
pleted in November 1930. Three committees 
are used as follows: 


(1) a general committee selected from the 
leadership of the community in the fields of 
agriculture, manufacturing, merchandising or 
business, professions, labor, and recreations, is 
used as an advisory board for the community, 

2) a parallel committee made up of leaders 
in the school representing the same fields acts 
as a working and advisory committee, and 

(2) a professional advisory committee consist- 
ing of Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi of the State De- 
partment of Education, Dr. Edwin A. Lee, diréctor 
of the division of vocational education, Univer- 
sity of California, and Dr. W. M. Proctor, pro- 
fessor of education at Stanford University. 


A two-fold purpose underlies the survey,— 
(1) the data is being used to develop a sound 
and effective system of vocational guidance and 
counseling, and (2) it is being used to project a 
vocational education program for the schools 
of the counties and especially the junior college. 


Twelve minor objectives have been set up by 
the survey committees. These are as follows: 


1. To determine the scope of the occupational 
life in the community. 

2. To determine the nature of the occupations 
found in the community. 

3. To determine the need for additional work- 
ers in each of the occupations. 

4. To determine the nature of training needed 
to better fit pupils for the occupations of the 
community. 

5. To determine the number of pupils who will 
likely want to find employment in the com- 
munity. 


6. To acquaint the school leaders with the 
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vocational and occupational needs of the com- 
munity. 





7. To acquaint the community with the ability 
of the school to serve the vocational and occu- 
pational needs under favorable conditions. 


8. To determine the occupational interests of 
the prospective junior college students in the 
community. 


9. To determine the attitude of teachers, stu- 
dents and the pubile regarding occupational 
education. 


10. To discover methods of co-operative in- 
dustrial and occupational training suited to the 
community so that the public and the school 
might each take its full share of responsibility 
in equipping the youth of the community for 
occupational life. 


11. To determine the needs for placement 
service. 


12. To determine how the curriculum of the 
school might be changed to better serve the 
occupational interests and needs of the com- 
munity. 


The community is co-operating wholeheartedly 
in the project and it is felt that both the school 
and the community will profit very greatly by the 
undertaking. 


Can You Refrain? 


With apology to Mr. Kipling 


Mary MuLiLen DUNLOP 


Teacher of Art, Literature and History 
Granada School, Alhambra 


I: you can see the wild-flowers all about you 
And never pick one from its place on Earth; 
If you can leave the valley and hillside blooming 
So that there will never be a_ wild-flower 
dearth; 
If you can see the golden poppy and lupine 
growing side by side 
And keep them where God placed them in 
His garden, 
And let them in His place abide: 
If you can camp among the redwoods, 
Or inhale the perfume from pine, 
And see the Christmas Holly in the valley 
Put there for all future time; 
If you can stop one heart from aching, 
Or ease one of God’s creatures from his pain; 
If you have friends among the feathered fold 
Or a pal who can only bark or purr your name; 
If you can keep the beauteous pepper with all 
its falling scales and leaves, 
Or enjoy the shaggy eucalyptus while its bark 
flaunts in the breeze,— 
Yours is the Earth and all that’s in it, 
For you know how to love and live. 
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STUDY AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 22 to August 1 
At BERKELEY AND LOS ANGELES 


we will share in the advantages which only size and scope can 

give: instruction by distinguished educators from leading uni- 
versities of America, Europe, Australia; exceptionally wide choice 
of courses—254 at Berkeley, 209 at Los Angeles. 


In Education many courses are given for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. English and other Modern Languages, History, Science, 
Mathematics, Music, Art, Physical Education—all are well repre- 
sented, with courses carrying credit for teachers’ certificates and 
university degrees. Advanced study is offered in many departments. 

Recreation on the campus—dancing, swimming, tennis and organ- 
ized sports—is supplemented by the possibility of week-end trips. 


By special arrangement, you can attend the 


National Education Association Convention 
Los Angeles, June 28 to July 3 


And also attend either of these Summer Sessions. 


Students registering at the opening of either Summer Session may be in Los 

Angeles during convention week, and receive full credit in the session. Stu- 

dents may also enroll after the convention, attending any courses, taking 4 
units for credit, paying a reduced tuition fee. 


Ask for details— with announcement of courses. You may also obtain 
special bulletins on the Play and Demonstration Schools, the Departments of 
Physical Education for Men 
and Women, and Lecture 
Courses of General Interest. 


Address, Dean of Summer Ses- 

sions, Box A-2, University of Cali- 

fornia, Berkeley; or Dean of Sum- 

nver Session in Los Angeles, Box 

C-2, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los An- 
geles, California. 
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As of March 13, 1931 
Los Angeles City 


Alexandria Avenue; Arlington Heights; Avalon 
Boulevard; Avenue 21; Barton Hill; Bridge 
Street; Broadway; Brooklyn Avenue; Cambria 
Street; Canyon; Center Avenue; Chapman Ave- 
nue; City Terrace; Cortez Street; Custer Avenue; 
Delevan Drive; Eagle Rock School; East San 
Pedro; Encino; Fifteenth Street School; Fletcher 
Prive; Florence Avenue; Forty-ninth Street; 
Fries Avenue; Garvanza; Gates Street; Graham; 
Granada; Gulf Avenue; Hagar Street; Hammel 
Street; Harbor City; Heliotrope Avenue; Herman 
Avenue; Hyde Park; Latona Avenue; Los Feliz; 
Malabar Street; Melrose Avenue; Meridian 
Street; Miramonte; Ninety - second Street; 
Ninety-seventh Street; Olive View; One Hundred 
Eighty-fourth Street; Orange Street; Owens- 
mouth; Ramona; Remsen Street; Roscoe; San 
Pedro Street; Sawtelle Boulevard; Second Street; 
Serrania Avenue; Seventy-fourth Street; Tenth 
Street; Topeka Drive; Trinity Street; Tujunga 
Street; Union Avenue; Victory Boulevard; Vine 
Street; Winnetka Avenue; Zelzah. 

Bret Harte Junion High, Jordan Starr King 
Junior High; McKinley Junior High; Garfield 
High. 

Los Angeles County 

Arcadia Elementary District; Bonita Union 
High; Covina Union High; Covina Elementary; 
Clearwater District; Enterprise District; Excel- 
sior Union High; El Monte Schools; Glendora 
Schools; Gallatin School; Hawthorne Schools; 
Hudson District; Keppel Union School; Los 
Nietos Schools; Long Beach City Schools; Lyn- 
wood School; La Canada School; Mountain View 
School; Muscatel School; Newport Harbor Union 
High; Puente Union High; Pomona City Schools; 
Ranchito District; Rogers School; South Whit- 
tier Schools; San Marino City Schools; South 
Pasadena Elementary Schools; West Covina 
Schools; Whittier Schools. 

Pasadena City: Altadena; Cleveland; Colum- 
bia; Fremont; Garfield; Grant; Hamilton, Juni- 
pero Serra; Willard; Marshall Junior High; John 
Muir Tech. High. 


Ventura County 
Avenue; Mill; Oxnard: Roosevelt; Piru Ele- 
mentary; Saticoy; Somis. 


Ventura City 
Sheridan; Plaza; Washington. 


Orange County 
Anaheim City Schools; Buena Park; Cypress; 
Fullerton Elementary; Garden Grove City 
Schools; Garden Grove Union High; Laurel; 
Placentia: Yorba, Richfield; San Clemente; 
Savanna; Tustin Union High. 


Imperial County 

Bard School; Brawley Elementary; Calexico 
Union High; Calipatria Elementary; Calipatria 
Union High; Central Union High and Junior 
College; Eastside High School; Eucalyptus; 
Eastside Elementary; El Centro Elementary; 
Holtville Union High; Imperial Union; Imperial 
Union High; McCabe Union; Meloland; Verde; 
Winterhaven. 
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Southern Section100 % Schools 





Riverside County 
Coachella Elementary; Chemawa Junior High 
Desert; Ensign; Palo Verde Valley Union; San 
Jacinto High School; Thermal; Union Joint; Val 
Verde. 


San Diego County 
Cardiff; Escondido Union High; Fallbrook 
Union High; Lakeside; Libby; National City 
Oceanside; San Dieguito; Sweetwater Unio: 
High; Vista Union; West Fallbrook Union. 


San Diego City 
Benjamin Franklin; Central; Emerson; Encanto 
Garfield; La Mesa Heights; Lincoln; Loma 
Portal; Ocean View; Sorrento; Washington. 


San Bernardino County 

Colton Union High; Victor Valley Union High: 
Adelanto; Alta Loma; Amboy; Apple Valley 
Bagdad; Big Bear Lake; Bloomington; Camp 
Baldy; Central; City Creek; Cucamonga; Dag- 
gett; Del Rosa; Etiwanda; Fairview; Harper 
Lake; Highland; Hinkley; Kelso; Kramer; Lake 
Arrowhead; Lanfair; Lucerne; Midway; Mill; 
Minneola; Mission; Mojave; Morongo; Mt. View: 
Oak Glen; Ontariq Elementary; Oro Grande; 
Pass; Phelan Union; Piedmont; Pioneer; Summit- 
Summit; Terrace Union; Todd, Trona; Victor; 
Warm Springs; Yermo. 


Inyo County 
Bishop Union High. 


Santa Barbara City 
Administrative; Evening High; Franklin; Gar- 
field; Harding; Kindergarten; Lincoln; La 
Cumbre Junior High; McKinley; Peabody; 
Roosevelt; Santa Barbara Junior High; Wash- 
ington; Wilson. 


Santa Barbara County 
Artesia; Ballard; Betteravia; Bicknell; Cold 
Spring; Cuyama; Emergency Schools; Garey: 
Hope; Jalama; Lynden; Montecito Union; Olive: 
Orcutt Union; Pleasant Valley; Rice: San Julian: 
Suey; Tepusquet; Vista Del Mar Union; Wasioja. 
a * +e 


Dr. W. J. Klopp, director of teaching, Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Long Beach, reports 
that Charles Wright, a 13-year-old sophomore, 
recently made a remarkable showing in debate. 
Dr. Klopp states,— “This sophomore presented 
a debate for criticism before the senior debating 
group and was received with applause and com- 
mendation.” 

“His material is entirely original and shows 
remarkable logic in organization and thought, 
as well as understanding of the subject treated. 
The language is superior and would challenge 
some of our university graduates.” 

“I wish you could have heard this boy deliver 
this debate. He was serious, sincere, and 
dynamic, and he enunciated with such clearness 
of tone that one thought he was a maste! 
orator.” 

* ca + 

Cc. F. Perrott, principal of Ceres Union High 
School, reports that of the 669 students at Mo- 
desto Junior College, 50 are from Ceres. Ceres 
High School has this year produced four of the 
eight highest scholars at Modesto Junior Col- 
lege. Uldine Spencer, of Ceres, was first. She 
is a sister of Emerson “Bud” Spencer, famous 
track athlete of Stanford. 
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Accredited by the State as a teacher-training institution. 


For a Delightful Summer, 
Study Art 


From June 22 to July 31, this state-accredited 
college of the arts and crafts will conduct its 
twenty-fifth annual 


SUMMER SESSION 
(June 22 to July 31, 1931) 


Over thirty stimulating courses in Design, 
Color, Drawing, Composition, and the Crafts. 
Faculty of twenty art specialists, including: 
Ethel Abeel—just returning from two years’ 
study in New York. Water Color and Dy- 
namic Symmetry. 

Agnes da Ponte Berne—in charge of Pottery 
at the Sacramento Junior College. Pottery. 
Samuel J. Hume—stimulating and inspiring 
lecturer in History of the Arts. 

Xavier Martinez—one of the West's great 
artists. Landscape Painting. 

Emma J. McCall—in charge of art teacher- 
training at the University of California. Art 
Methods. 

Gwynn Officer—practicing architect and 
member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Mechanical Drawing. 

Joseph Paget-Fredericks—talented illustrator 
of children’s books. Pictorial Composition. 
L. H. Peterson—Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California. History of 
American Education. 


William S. Rice—nationally known for his 
Wood Blocks. Pictorial Wood Block Printing. 


Herman Steinbrunn—master metal worker. 
Art Metal Work and Craft Jewelry. 


—and as many more again chosen from the 
regular session teaching staff of the California 
School of Arts and Crafts. All carefully select- 
ed to provide you with the best possible instruc- 
tion along the line of your particular interests. 


Write today for Summer Catalog “E” 
F. H. Meyer, Director 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


THE 
Summer Session 
IN THE 
New San Diego State 
Teachers College 


runs according to the 
following calendar: 


Term I, June 29 to August 7 


(6 Weeks) 


Term II, August 10 to September 1 


(4 Weeks) 


COURSES OFFERED 
EDUCATION 
(including Administration and Supervision) 
LITERATURE 
(including Contemporary Novel, Poetry, 
Drama) 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
(including Mexican and Chinese Civilization) 
HISTORY 
(British Empire, Chinese History, etc.) 
ECONOMICS 
(Principles, of Modern Europe, 
Social-Economic) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(American Institutions, Social Control) 
GEOGRAPHY 
(United States, Mediterranean Area) 
PSYCHOLOGY 
(General, Clinical, Social) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Corrective, Physiology of) 
COMMERCE 
(Junior Business Training, Office Methods) 
SPANISH 
(Elementary) 

ZOOLOGY 
(Heredity and Evolution) 


Courses in Music and Art Methods in the 
elementary school, The Parent-Teacher 
Movement, Rural Education, Climatology. 
N. B.—Former graduates and California 
teachers may catiote residential requirements 
for the degree by taking courses running 
through both terms. 


For the catalog, address: 


THE REGISTRAR 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


For summer graduate courses available, at San 
Diego Teachers College, address Claremont 
Colleges, Claremont, California 
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A Poem to California 
My dear Mr. Cloud: 


Attached you will find a little toast, written by 
one of my assistant principals, to California. I 
would be glad if it could be used in your Califor- 
nia magazine. We are trying to stir up much 
enthusiasm in getting people to come to the con- 
vention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wuuis A. SuTron 
President, National Education Association 


Here's to you, California— 

Here’s to you, our host; 

From the Empire State of the Southland Great, 
From Atlanta—Dixie’s open gate— 

We come to drink this toast. 


Here’s to you, California— 

Here’s to your sunny skies, 

To your blossoms fair, to your wondrous air, 
To the hardy spirit of pioneer, 

That never dies. 


Here’s to you, California— 
Here’s to your people true; 
May the friends we’ve found 
To our hearts be bound 
By memory’s chain, with love wreathed round— 
California—here’s to you. 
—Ipa Hurrer 
I. N. Ragsdale School, Atlanta. 
* * & 


Fact and Story Readers 


HIS fine new series from the American 

Book Company is by four authors. The 
books are carefully graded and adapted for use 
with any of the prevailing methods of teaching. 
They are of a high order, beginning with stories 
presenting the experiences and activities of 
children. 

The vocabulary in the primer and first reader 
is limited to a small number of words, which 
are repeated until thoroughly learned. 

Training is afforded in phonics and other 
mechanical features, but this is so given as not 
to interfere with the pupil’s appreciation and 
enjoyment of the content. A balanced program 
of oral and silent reading is given. 

The authors are,—Henry Suzzallo, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; George E. Freeland, professor of educa- 
tion and director of the training school, State 
College, San Jose; Margaret L. McLaughlin, asso- 
ciate professor of primary education, University 


of California, Los Angeles; and Ada M. Skinner, 
specialist in primary education, Columbus. 
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C. T. A. 100% Records 


Bay Section 100% Systems 


Additional 100% school departments, reported 
by Earl G. Gridley, March 5, 1931. 


San Lorenzo Elementary Schools; Lodi Ele- 
mentary Schools; Tracy Elementary Schools 
San Bruno Elementary Schools; Gilroy Schools: 
Redwood City Elementary Schools; City of 
Santa Rosa Schools; Petaluma Elementary) 
Schools; Art Department, San Francisco; Cor- 
rection of Speech Department, San Francisco; 
Physical Education Department, San Francisco; 
Kindergarten Primary Department, San Fran- 
cisco; Texts and Libraries Department, San 
Francisco. 


Bay Section 100% Schools 


Additional 100% schools, January 15 to March 
12, 1931. 


Alameda County—San Leandro: 
Washington. 


San Joaquin County—Tracy: Central, South, 
West Park; Ray, Van Allen, Atlanta, College- 
ville, Independent, Summer Home; Lodi: Gar- 
field, Needham, Salem. 


Sonoma County—Canfield, City of Santa Rosa 
(100%): Burbank, Lincoln, Gualala, Guilford, 
Hamilton, Knights Valley, Lakeville, Mill Creek. 
Ocean View, Olivet, Pena, Potter, Preston, Santa 
Rosa, Stewarts Point, Two Rock Union Walker, 
Washington; Analy Union High, Geyserville 
Union High. 


Oakland—Central Trade School, Elmhurst 
Junior High, Fremont High, Lowell Junior High, 
Washington. 


Roosevelt, 


* * * 


A. G. Grant, district superintendent of the 
Siskiyou union high school district, with head- 
quarters at Mount Shasta City, recently sent the 
following telegram to W. T. Atkin, principal of 
the Butte Valley high school at Dorris: 

Hearty congratulations on your school being 
the premier of the district in professional spirit 
as shown by being the first to report 100% mem- 
bership in both.N. E. A. and C. T. A. 

* 


* * 
First Place 

The Commercial Text Book Company, Ltd., 
of South Pasadena, announces that the Los 
Angeles Department of Research and Psychol- 
ogy in connection with the Department of Com- 
mercial Education rates ZuTavern’s Business 
Training textbook and Business Practice set 
first place after a scientific evaluation of five 
junior business training textbooks. Of 54 junior 
and senior high schools and 88 business train- 
ing teachers, the majority vote was for ZuTav- 
ern’s Business Training textbook and Busi- 
ness Practice set. 
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ENJOY HEALTH AND RECREATION 
WITH EDUCATION 


AT THE 


Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff 


1931-Summer Session-1931 
June 8—August 14 


First Hair Seconp Har 
June 8—Juty 10 Jury 13—Avucust 14 


Accredited by the American Association 


of Teachers Colleges and North Central Association 
of Colleges. 


Courses Leading to Renewal of Certifi- 
cates, Three-year Diploma, Bachelor of Arts Degree. 


A large number of courses may be com- 
pleted in a Half Session of Five Weeks. 


Organized Hikes and Excursions to 
Unique Scenic Wonders in the Vicinity of the College. 


Grand Canyon, Painted Desert, Petrified 
Forests, Meteor Crater, Dinosaur Tracks, Prehis- 
toric Cliff Dwellings, Lava Beds, Extinct Volcanoes, 
Rainbow Natural Bridge, Indian Pueblos, Hopi 
Snake Dance. 


Regular Faculty Supplemented by Expert Teachers 
and Lecturers of National Repute 


Fall Quarter Begins September 14, 1931 


Attend second term of summer session and 
see Grand Canyon after N. E. A. Convention. 


For further information write 
GRADY GAMMAGE, PRESIDENT 


BOEING 


School of Aeronautics 
offers 


Summer Session 
Courses! 


HIS summer you may take intensive 

Boeing courses that exceed Department 

of Commerce Approved Type Ground 
School requirements for Private Pilot, Limited 
Commercial Pilot and Transport Pilot licenses. 
Or, during the six weeks’ session, you may 
complete the Airplane Mechanic Course and 
the Engine Mechanic Course. 


Teachers of industrial arts who wish to work toward 
a credential in aeronautics, or who desire to increase 
their knowledge and experience in this field, are 
encouraged to take work during the summer session. 
Teachers of vocational arts have their choice of 
courses in welding, airplane fabrications, modern 
airplanes, and airplane engines, that will add ma- 
terially to their ability to teach aeronautical subjects 
of a vocational nature. 

The Summer Session includes regular quarterly en- 
rollments in the Boeing Master Mechanic Course 
and the Boeing Master Pilot Ground Course. 


For detailed information use coupon below. 


BOEING 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


Division of United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 


BorEtnc SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS 
| Room 4-G, Oakland, California | 


Gentlemen: I am interested in 


( ) Summer Courses for Teachers 
( ) Flying Courses: 
Private Pilot 
Limited Commercial Pilot 
Transport Pilot 
Ground Courses: 
Airplane Mechanic 
Engine Mechanic 
Master Mechanic 


oo 
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A Noteworthy California History Project 


HE pupils of Miss Lawell’s Fourth Grade 
Tw the Hemet Grammar School have been 
making a study of California. Guided by the 
valuable collection of California Mission pictures 
sent out each week by the Los Angeles Times, 
the children decided to construct missions as a 
class activity. 


Mission buildings of cardboard with domes 
and bells of papier mache, palm trees of crepe 
paper and clay figures, all were used in making 
this realistic model of mission days. Many mis- 
sions were carved of soap by embryo sculptors. 


This exhibit and the mounted mission pictures 
are used on “Founder’s Day” at the P.-T. A. 
and “History and Landmarks 
Hemet Woman’s Club. 


Day” at the 


These pictures are a permanent addition to the 
visual department of the school library. Sincerely 
yours,—(Mrs.) Bette G. Grant, Principal. 


Siskiyou and Modoc Teachers Organize 

L. KLEAVER, Supervisor of Siskiyou 

County schools, with headquarters at 
Yreka, reports that teachers meetings have been 
held at various centers for the purpose of con- 
sidering educational legislation and petitioning 
the C. T. A. for recognition of the organized 
teachers of Siskiyou and Modoc as a section en- 
titled to representation in the Council of the 
California Teachers Association. 

The Siskiyou County teachers are striving for 
a 100% C. T. A. enrollment. 

* + . 

J. W. Hanson, principal of the Roseville Union 
High School in Placer County, reports much in- 
terest among his students in a series of voca- 
tional guidance talks which is being given there 
by leaders in various fields. 

Mr. Hanson states that the speakers were wel! 
liked and their assistance greatly appreciated 
by the students. They kindly answered many 
questions for the benefit of their listeners. The 
talks gave the students useful facts by which 
to decide upon future occupations, 
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“QREGON STATE” SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 22—JULY 31 CORVALLIS, OREGON 
Significant Work in a Vacation Setting 


HOME ECONOMICS: pr. HENRY C. SHERMAN, Teachers College, Columbia, Nutrition; DR. BENJAMIN 
R. ANDREWS, Household Economist, Teachers College, Columbia, editor of Lippincott Series, author, and for past two 
summers leader of parties to England and the continent to study standards of living, Economics of the Family; MRS. 
MARY peGARMO BRYAN, Columbia University, formerly editor of the Journal of Home Economics, dietitian in 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York, Institution Economics; JAMES R. PATTERSON, formerly of the Parsons’ School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, House Planning; MISS MARY A. ROKAHR, Extension Economist, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Home Economics Extension Methods; MISS BEULAH BLACKMORE, Cornell, Household Textiles; 
MISS LOUISE KELLER, Minnesota, Measurement in Home Economics Education; MISS DORIS SCHUMAKER, Cornell 


(Columbia-Merrill-Palmer), Parent Education; strong resident faculty, courses for graduates and undergraduates, 
sequences leading to Master's degree. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: DEAN J. R. JEWELL and strong resident staff, Vocational Guidance, 
Occupational Information, Counseling; C. C. GROVER, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Research, Oakland (Cali- 
fornia) Public Schools,—Elementary Statistics and Counseling; SUPERINTENDENT ROBERT GOETZ of Silverton,— 
Junior High School Education; DEAN ELLA E. WILSON, Franklin High School, Portland,—Courses for Deans and 


Advisers of High School Girls. Graduate sequences. Special short course for Teachers of Smith-Hughes Agriculture, 
Trades and Industries, and Home Economics. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS, Industrial Education and Agricultural Engineering: 
Industrial Education to work for Master’s degree. 
Farm and Motor Tractors, first three weeks. 


Wide range with opportunity in 
Condensed unit course in Farm Mechanics, Advanced Farm Mechanics, 


COMMERCE: Wide range in Economics and Sociology, Finance and Administration, Political Science, Secretarial 
Training, courses for teachers in Bookkeeping, Typing, and Stenography—MRS. MINNIE D. FRICK. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION for Men and Women, Basic Arts and Sciences, including Art, English Composition 


and Literature, History, Public Speaking and Dramatics, Industrial Journalism, Zoology, and special courses in music. 


A REGISTRATION FEE OF TEN DOLLARS ADMITS TO ALL REGULAR CLASSES 
Address: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 
AUTHORIZED BY THE STATE BOarpdD oF HicguHoerR EDUCATION 





— 
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1931 SUMMER SESSION 


Shasta Summer “Santa Barbara 
Session State Teachers 
of College 


CHICO STATE TEACHERS Ideal Conditions for Recreation 


and Education 
COLLEGE JUNE 22 TO JULY 31 


Courses in Liberal Arts, Education, Art 
Education, Home Economics, Industrial 


ATTRACTIVE COURSES 
REASONABLE RATES 





DELIGHTFUL 
CLIMATE 
SIX WEEK SESSION 
June 22 to July 31 
1931 


For particulars write 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 








Education, Music and Physical Educa- 
tion. All courses leading toward creden- 
tials and the A. B. degree. 


A full program of free lectures and enter- 
tainments in College Auditorium. 

Social and recreational activities on land 
and water. 


Educational and social programs enriched 
through private and civic agencies of Santa 


Barbara. 
for further information address 


CLARENCE L. PHELPS, President 
Santa Barbara, California 
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Caring for Handicapped Children 


KATHRYN FE. 


STUBBLEFIELD, Instructor of Physically-Handicapped Children 


Alameda City Schools 


LAMEDA’S physically handicapped 

children are given careful instruction 

according to their individual needs. The 
case of each child is thoughtfully diagnosed, fol- 
lowing which time allotment and instruction 
are given accordingly. 


Some of the case problems are: 


1. The child who has never attended school 
and probably never will; 


2. The child who has attended school but 
has been unable to attend for a number of 
months or years—and who will return at a 
certain specified time; 


3. The child confined to his bed for an in- 
definite period of a term or two. 


The first consideration is time allotment. 
Study has proven that the average child is able 
to do a term’s work with one and one-half 
hours instruction weekly. The same length of 
time cannot be given to all. 


Take case one above, if this child is over age 
he needs two and one-half, three, or three and 
one-half hours a week—providing his physical 
condition warrants it—until he is up to his 
grade, then only one and one-half or two hours 
a week will keep him up. 


On the other hand, if this child is of be- 
ginners age, he only needs one and a half or 
two hours to keep him up with his grade. Even 
this time may be cut to one hour in cases where 
the child is unusually quick and interested. The 
cut is advisable where time is at a premium 
and the child is young. 


The time cut is put to good usé for the child 
who has missed a great deal of work, whose 
class has gone ahead, who has grown to be a 
large boy or girl and faces the prospect of re- 
turning to school in a grade with smaller chil- 
dren. Providing he is able to take intensive 
work—this case gets first consideration—this 
child is given three, four, and often five hours 
a week. In most cases he can catch up with his 
class and “carry on” as before. 


The third case takes one or one and one-half 
hours per week which keeps him up if he is an 
average child—above the average, less time is 
needed. 

The instruction procedure also follows in- 
dividual needs. Burke’s Self-Instruction Arith- 
metics and Anderson’s Self-Instruction English 
set are used for the grades to the seventh. Each 
child is given the privilege of going as rapidly 
as he pleases and preparing himself for the tests 
which are taken when his instructor arrives. 

If he is capable of doing Fourth grade in 
reading and only Third grade in arithmetic or 
spelling, he is allowed to go on in those which 
are easy for him and stay longer on certain 
work which is difficult for him. 

lf it is drawing near time for him to go to 
school, he has probably completed his work in 
his easier subjects and is ready to spend all of 
his time in careful study and preparation of 
those more difficult for him. 

A careful progress record is kept. The child 
is marked excellent, satisfactory, or unsatisfac- 
tory. He is given a grading and classification in 
each subject. 

Thus through painstaking diagnosis, time 
allotment, instruction suited to his needs and 
progress recordings, each Alameda “shut-in” is 
individually cared for. 


+ * ~ 


Merced County Honor Records 


.S. WEAVER, Merced County superintendent 
of schools, reports the following school 
staffs as being enrolled 100% in the California 
Teachers Association for the present year,— 
Barfield, Charleston, Dos Palos, El Capitan, 
Johnson Joint, Lone Tree, John Muir, Galen 
Clark, Monroe, Occidental, Buhach, Los Banos, 
Pioneer, Russell, Sunset, Vincent, Volta, Gustine 
Union High, Hilmar Union High, Le Grand Union 
High, Livingston High, and Fairview. 


* * * 


George E. Townes, district superintendent of 
schools at Weed in Siskiyou County, reports his 
staff of 21 elementary school teachers as en- 
rolled 100% in the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


oe 


ae 


| Saceeemienon meeting of the California Teachers Association Council of Education will 
be held on Saturday, April 11, at the Hotel Sir Francis Drake, San Francisco. This 
date and place are in compliance with the articles of incorporation and are fixed by 
corporate law. 
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A Successful Safety Activity 


RS. HORTENSE A. MacKEEVER is sponsor 

of the Junior Red Cross, faculty advisor of 
the Safety Committee, and teacher of upper 
group boys at the Bellevue Avenue Develop- 
ment Center at Los Angeles. She reports an 
interesting and successful safety activity at that 
school. 


Until recently it has been the concensus 
among those in charge of subnormal children 
that a safety committee could not function in 
the lives of these children. 


However, at the Development School a large 
working committee of 22 members was formed, 
7 girls and 15 boys. There were two main rea- 
sons for having this large a committee. First, 
that the entire school organization might be 
managed by the committeemen; second, that 
many children, through service, might have the 
value of the growth which comes through 
responsibility. 


The Bellevue Safety Committee has many of 
the aspects of an elementary council. The adult 
advisors have endeavored to help the members 
see and appreciate the great possibilities for 
work and the pleasure in work, in connection 
with the various undertakings in service for the 
whole school. 


A unit, such as this which affects the life of 
the entire school furnishes opportunities for 
general co-operation, a feeling of brotherhood, a 
scrutiny of standards of the entire school, anda 
stressing of larger obligations. It has been a 
marked success in our school. 


Society for Occupational Research 


President Thomas H. Elson called the life- 
members of the Society for Occupational Re- 
search together for an interesting meeting at 

the guild house, U.S.C. 
campus. James H. Bed- 
ford, faculty member 
of the Herbert Hoover 
High School of Gler- 
dale, gave a resume of 
his report on voca- 
tional interests of 
high school students 
of California. 


“This survey shows,” 

says Mr. Bedford, “that 

a large number of our 

young people are pre- 

paring themselves for 

the professions, which 

are already overcrowd- 

ed. I am inclined to 

conclude that high 

school students have 

the white-collar com- 

James H. Bedford plex; therefore we as 

teachers and educators 

should educate and guide them toward the 

mechanical arts and agriculture.”—Bert F. 
Steelhead, Vice-President. 


University of SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Summer Session 


offers teachers the coun- 
try over an opportunity to 
combine summer study at 
June 22 S. C. with vacation plans 
to that include attendance 
July 25 at the N. E. A. conven- 
6 Units tion. Preeminent faculty 
of resident and visiting 
professors offers a wide 
ea 2 range of courses. For bul- 
A 39 letin address the Dean, 
ug. 
6 Units 


Two Six 
Weeks 
Terms 


University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 


Convention meets at the 


Shrine Auditorium adjoin- 
ing the University of 
a7 3 Southern California Cam- 


pus June 29 to July 5. 


Miss Swope’s Summer School 
for Elementary Teachers 


Holds two sessions of three weeks each. 


The Long Beach session, June 22 to July 10 
The Santa Cruz session, July 20 to August 7 


The school has the approval of the State Board 
of Education and the State Board of Credentials. 


Write Miss Caroline Swope, 837 Linden Ave., 
Long Beach, California, for announcements. 


THE 1931 MILLS COLLEGE FIELD 
HOCKEY AND SPORTS CAMP... 


MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 
Sixth Season June 27 to July 26, 1931 


Professional growth and a vacation in this Physical 
Education Summer School, Organized in a camp program. 


The Mills College Field Hockey and Sports Camp 
offers both graduate and undergraduate credit in field 
hockey; basketball; games for elementary and Junior 
High School; archery; swimming; life saving; horseback 
riding; tennis; natural dancing; clog and character danc- 
ing; tumbling; camp leadership courses offering the 
Counselor’s Certificate of the National Camp Directors’ 
Association. (Courses may be taken either with or with- 
out academic credit.) 


For information address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Mills 
College P. O., California, or Miss Hazel J. Cubberley, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
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The Project and the High School Student 


CATHERINE P. McCork te, Santa Barbara High School 


T is an easily assumed belief that stories of 

knighthood, and particularly stories of King 

Arthur and his Round Table, need no 
motivation in the case of high school students, 
since such stories, along with Peter Rabbit and 
Robinson Crusoe, are regarded as a natural 
heritage of the child. 

Not everyone comes into his heritage easily, 
however; the aid of a lawyer may be needed in 
material matters; the help of a teacher may be 
required in things of the mind and spirit. 


At Santa Barbara High School three teachers 
of 10B English classes decided upon a project 
to motivate The Idylls of the King. There was 
little new in the plan adopted, although perhaps 
the method of carrying it out varied from others. 
The assignment given was general, like this: 


“One month from today each of you will be 
asked to bring here something made outside the 
class period. This may be anything your fancy 
pleases, so long as it has some conceivable con- 
nection with the Idylls. 


“Art students may draw pictures or model 
castles, girls may dress dolls to represent the 
characters, some may make notebooks on medieval 
customs or institutions. Think for yourselves 
what you most want to do.” 

The teacher may be consulted before or after 
class if difficulties or questions arise. Pictures, 
stories, or articles which may prove useful can 
be found in these books: 


Mark Twain 
Bulfinch 


Connecticut Yankee 
_.--.--------Age of Chivalry 
*Andrew Lang The Book of Romance 
*Lanier..................................The Boy’s King Arthur 
*Holland..................King Arthur and the Knights 

of the Round Table 
eee _......... king Arthur and His Knights 
When Knights Were Bold 
*Longman’s Historical Illustrations 


Those starred are illustrated. 


“Both the school and town librarians will help 
you. Be accurate; be sure that costumes and 
buildings are of the right period. Several of you 
may work together if you wish.” 

Enthusiasm burst forth immediately in hurried 
between-class confidences. Ideas for projects 
grew as do ideas for Christmas gifts, and with 
about the same secrecy. 


“I’m going to make the hand of the Lady of the 
Lake giving Arthur Excalibur if it’s all right. 
Don’t tell anyone so that others will do the 
same.” 


“Don’t say anything, but I want to dress a doll 
as Elaine lying in her barge going down the river. 
Oh, how’ll I make a lily small enough for her 
hand ?” 

The five girls working together on the con- 
struction of Camelot from soap, modeling clay, 
matches, and green sponges (for trees) brought 
in a tiny peasant’s cottage or miniature noble’s 
house from time to time for inspection before 
assembling. These youngsters, by the way, 
showed their sense of humor. Having read in 
the Connecticut Yankee that pigs wallowed 
freely within the confines of the royal town, they 
placed wee soap pigs in the streets. 


ROM one to three check-ups as to the 

progress of the projects were made, and 
these check-ups constituted practically the total 
attention given the work during the class hour. 
They were simple, consisting of two or three 
questions: What are you making? 
time has been spent? 
you? 


How much 
Is anyone working with 
Since students sometimes gave up one 
idea to try another, not infrequently the project 
finally turned in was not the same as described 
in the check-up. 

The month passed. Exhibits were proudly or 
shyly placed upon tables in front of the room. 
In spite of secrecy three barges of Elaine made 
their appearance. Castles of various material 
and sizes stood in imposing ranks. Colorful, 
indeed, were the scattered portfolios in their 
green, red, or white jackets. 


It was difficult to measure exact gains; who 
could tell just how much more carefully the 
Idylls were read in search of hints for some- 
thing to do, for details to suggest finishing 
touches? Yet this is certain: at least eight who 
had reposed peacefully, doing nothing all the 
first of the seemster, literally awoke and got 
busy. Their contributions were good: one 
carved and painted Excalibur, with “Take Me” 
on one side and “Cast Me Away” on the other; 
two more made the most complete notebooks 
received about armour. Nor did an absolute 
relapse follow. 


Historic details of costume and architecture 
were more perfectly understood after the home- 
made models had been criticized. The vague 
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notion that any dress of obsolete style, any 
castle at all, would do for Arthur and his time, 
was overcome. After a few pictures of Queen 
Elizabeth posed for Guinevere, or Philip II of 
Spain doubled for Lancelot had been rejected, 
the realization that several hundred or a thou- 
sand years effected radical changes began to 
diffuse itself. 


In the same way was brought about acknowl- 
edgment that Tudor town houses might not be 
the best in this particular undertaking. In gen- 
eral, students were impressed with the sim- 
plicity of early English times; specifically, they 
learned through errors that picket fences came 
before the stone walls, that square towers pre- 
ceded round, that simple dress prevailed before 
extravagant ornamentation, that the standards 
of individuals were used before national emblems 
were known, that bobbed hair for women (ex- 
cept perhaps in the case of the Egyptians) is a 
modern innovation. Best of all, they discovered 
how to search books to make them yield the 
information desired. 


HE following list of some of the more 
successful projects may be used as sug- 
gestive material for similar work. 


Articles 
Wooden shields of varied sizes. 


Some designs from the students’ imaginations: 
one a star for Sir Knight of the Morning Star, 
another a sun for Sir Noon Day Sun. 

Castles of many 
board, 
Usually 


materials and sizes—paste- 
held together by clay. 
were furnished also—a steep 


soap, stone 


settings 


A model of Camelot. 


fence. 


Most of the houses are hidden behind the 

A river of poster paint nearly circles the wall. 

plaster of paris hill, a section of a 

which was set a mirror for a moat, a green 

crepe paper base studded with twigs for trees. 
Dolls dressed to represent characters. 


lawn in 


These were not so successful as they might 
have been. Checked gingham does not make 
queenly garments, although the soft satin some 
used was beautiful. 

Drawings and paintings. 
copies, these 


Although 
were plentifully 


usually 
and artistically 


done. Nearly every class had its “Sir Galahad,” 
maybe because Watts’ painting is available 
everywhere, perhaps because it is a favorite. 
One youngster, a negro who had done nothing 
else all year, reproducd it in oils. Most of the 
drawings were pen and ink or pencil. 


Portfolios 

These were of great variety in subject as well 
as in quality. Some were merely collections of 
drawings or cut-out pictures. Some told stories 
of Arthur not recounted in the Idylls. 
were worth individual attention: 

The Modern Quest. The story is retold in pic- 
tures as it would be if it occurred today, with 
the quest for money instead of the Grail. 

Armour. 


Some 


Details from various periods and 
nationalities were pictured, as well as types of 
daggers, swords, pole arms, head pieces (bur- 
ganets, marions), gauntlets, saddles. 

Held at King Arthur’s Court. 
Quotations and pictures included “Marriage of 
Arthur and Guinevere,” “Feast of Whitsuntide 
or Pentecost,” “Conferring of the 
Knighthood.” 


Ceremonies 


Order of 


Diaries. There were several of these, one sup- 
posed to be Sir Bedivere’s; this, Sir Badon’s: 
“I’m afraid there’s going to be a war. Some say 
King Arthur is the son of Anton or Gorlois, or 
basely born, not a son of King Uther.” “A 
knight came to the court today as said he was 
sent by Gareth the Kitchen Knave. He ex- 
plained to the king why he and his brothers 
formed an allegory; they wished to catch Sir 
Lancelot and kill him. He begged the king’s 
forgiveness, but he was put in the dungeon for 
the time being.” 

Certain suggestions might be interesting to 
anyone undertaking similar work: candle grease 
makes excellent cement for the walls of soap 
towers; pieces from an old net purse or wire 
dish-cloth, combined with sections from a tin- 
can, make good armour; tin-foil can be fitted 
about a small doll to give the general appear- 
ance of mail. 


Healed 


Mary H. Guturey, Teacher 
Los Angeles City Schools 


= sorrow struck a crushing blow. 
My heart fell, stunned, and made no cry. 
Unending weeks it lay so still 


I thought that it must surely die. 
Naught could arouse it: sun, nor storm, 
White moon, nor livid lightning stroke. 


One day a child, in pity, kissed 


Its wounds; and, healed, my heart awoke. 
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Code of Ethics for a High School 


FREDERIC P. JoHNson, Principal, Hayward Union High School 


The principal wrote a code of ethics according to his way of thinking; the 
pupils’ committee re-wrote the code according to their way of thinking. A com- 
parison of the two ways of thinking is interesting. The reader may draw his own 


conclusions. 


a. As Suggested by the Principal 


; O be a loyal student of Hayward Union 
High School I must bear in mind: 


1. That the two greatest goods are mind and 
character, and that I must therefore train my 
mind and strengthen my character. 

2. That, to train my mind, I must learn to 
hold my mind to my task and to think. 

3. That, to strengthen my character, I must 
do the thing that ought to be done, at the time 
when it ought to be done, and just as well and 
as quickly as I can do it. 

4. That Hayward High’s primary rule of con- 
duct is: You know what is right, do it. 

5. That I can readily test my conduct by the 
law of universality: Suppose everybody did as I 
do, what would the result be? 

6. That I am to live the best possible life 
TODAY. 

7. That I have in my care the man of tomor- 
row—the man that I hope to be. 

8. That my attitude toward my teachers must 
be one of respect and eagerness to be taught. 

9. That my thought toward my school and 
my fellows must be one of loyalty and truthful- 
ness. 

10. That my bearing toward all men must be 
one of courtesy and helpfulness. 


b. As Amended and Adopted by the School 


To be a loyal student of Hayward Union: High 
School I should bear in mind that I must: 


Train my mind and strengthen my character. 
Learn to concentrate and to think. 


Prepare for the future by living the best pos- 
sible life today. 


Test my conduct by the law of universality. 


(Suppose everybody did as I do, what would 
the result be?) 


Be courteous and helpful. 


Apply the Golden Rule in my conduct to- 
ward my fellow students. 


(Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.) 


Have the correct attitude toward my school 
work. 


Keep physically fit. 

Endeavor to support school activities. 
Regard my teachers with respect, and 

Be a good sport at all times. 

YOU KNOW WHAT IS RIGHT, DO IT. 


* * * 


Song of the Merced 


FLoyp E. Dewuirst, Norwalk 


Written after a fishing trip along the Merced River, some 
distance above Yosemite Valley. 


As I sit in my camp, by the River Merced, 
Its waters a message are bringing, 
While the winds hum a tune in the pines over- 
head, 
The waves, o’er the stones, I hear singing. 


I am snow from the peak of the Triple Divide, 
I am ice, which on Isberg has lain, 
I have brought from Mount Lyell’s steep slopes 
a cold tide, 
Life and freshness to send to the plain. 


Haunts of coolness I leave, where the canyons 
are grand— 
Azure lakes mirror skies which are blue, 
But the valley I seek, with its dry thirsty sand, 
I have work that is gladness to do. 


I am life for the clusters which hang on the 
vines, 
For the fruits which adorn the green tree, 
I am strength to the crops, where the sultry 
sun shines, 
Those who thirst find refreshment in me. 


I have come, a rich gift, which the mountains 
have sent 
To the toilers who dwell down below, 
And the task which is mine, I perform, well 
content, 
So I sing while myself I bestow. 
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HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission Sr., San Francisco, CaLirornni 


Publishers and Book Sellers 


Specializing in Books of the 
Following Companies 


AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY 

AMBROSE, F. M., CO. 

AUGSBURG DRAWING CO. 

BLAKISTON’S, P., SON & CO., INC. 

DUTTON, E. P., & CO. 

FLANAGAN, A., CO. 

HALL & McCREARY CO. 

JONES, MARSHALL 

MENTZER-BUSH & CO. 

CROWELL, THOMAS Y., & CO., 
special educational books 

NELSON, THOMAS, & SONS 

PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 

PUTNAM'S SONS, G. P. 

WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 

WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 

A. WHITMAN & CO. 


EXCLUSIVE CALIFORNIA AGENTS 
FOR “THE GRADE TEACHER” 


Formerly Primary Education and Popular Educator 


e 
Publishers of 
The Western Journal of 
Education 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


News AND COMMENT 
HARR WAGNER, Editor 


DEPARTMENT OF RuRAL EDUCATION 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 
Division of Rural Education, State of California 


Lrsrary News DEPARTMENT 
MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
County Library Organizer, California State Library 


JoTTINGs OF A TRAVELING BoOKMAN 
W. M. CULP 


Speciat Hotway Procrams 
Adapted to the California Schools 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Problems of the Handicapped Child 


HILDA HOLMES 
8. F. State. Teachers College 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $1.50 PER YEAR 


12 Issugs Srncie Coptes, 15 Cents 


GET YOUR COCOONS NOW 


Nothing in the insect world is more beautiful than the giant 
moths of our large silk-spinning species, with their brilliant 
colorings of blues, greens, reds and intermediate shades. It is a 
beautiful sight to see them emerge 
from their silk cocoons in the 
Spring, with embryonic wings, 
which in 20 minutes expand to 
full size, 3 to 6 inches. 
Hundreds Buying Now 
1 am daily supplying individuals, 
clubs, educational institutions, ete., 
with living silk cocoons from which 
moths will emerge this Spring, com- 
rising our large moths: Polyphemus, Cecropia, Cynthia, and 
Rendlion assorted at these prices: § assorted cocoons for $1.00; 
10 for $1.75; 15 for $2.25; 25 for $3.50; 50 for $6.00—Luna 
moth cocoons, 70c each—3 for $1.85. Automeris Io cocoons, 
35c each, 3 for $1.00. In warm room some emerge during 
Winter. On request I will include actual sample wings of 3 of 
these moths FREE to new purchasers who order at once. Send 
35¢ additional for 3 sheets of color photographic reproductions 
suitable for framing, showing life histories of 5 of these moths. 
Rare tropical butterflies 70c each, unmounted, six different kinds 
60c each—mounted in glass-topped Riker mounts, 0c per speci- 
men additional. Ideal for nature study classes, kindergarten, 
boys and girls nature scout groups, schools, colleges and beauty- 
loving individuals. Transportation paid. Remit to 


C. WM. WURSTER, Suite 1608-ED, 104 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


aie 


May we send you free copies 
of the new Procter & Gamble 
Educational Bulletins? 
Bulletins for 1931 appear in 2 editions 


The first describes The Cleanliness Crusade ma- 
terial and other related educational and recrea- 
tional projects, re-edited by Dr. Bonser of Columbia 
University, and classified for all grades from the 
first primary up through high school. For high 
school grades there is included special project 
work in history, geography, industrial geography, 
industrial arts, and home economics. 


The other describes material of particular interest 
to Home Economics teachers. It also lists material 
for special uses which would be difficult to classify 
under specific headings. 

Please use the coupon below in requesting bulletins. 


Procrer & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., 431-D 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me— 


Bulletin No.1 (Cleanliness Crusade, etc.) 
Bulletin No. 2 (Home Economics) 


The National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th St., 
New York, announces the Seventh Annual Competition for 
small sculptures in white soap. Complete information on 
the competition and interesting material for the use of soa 
sculpture as recreational projects in schools of all grades 
will be sent upon application to Committee. 
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Social Studies in Rhyme 


Lypra Gansey, Montebello 


HE B-Fifth grade in Bandini School wrote 

a poem on the board about cowboys in the 
Western States, different pupils contributing 
lines which composed the poem. This was 
erased and each pupil then wrote an individual 
poem about some topic in social studies. 
Rhyming words were listed on the board as the 


pupils asked for suggestions. 


Rhythm was stressed the following day by 
reading poems, accenting the rhythm and by 
writing lines of poetry on the board, marking 
rhythm with long and short dashes. The pupils 
enjoyed fitting their own lines to a uniform 
rhythm and re-wrote their poems with pleasing 
results. 


The best poems follow: 


Cowboys 


ice gallop, cowboy pony! 
Cross the pasture wide and lonely, 
Passing scattered fields of grain, 
Guarding cattle on the plain. 


Gallop, gallop, cowboy pony! 
Herding all the cattle lonely, 
Goes at last to bed at night, 
Early’s up at morning light. 


Gallop, gallop, cowboy pony! 
Going to the stream so lonely, 
Passing o’er the plain so wide, 
Pony he likes best to ride. 


Zallop, gallop, cowboy pony! 
Riding merrily although lonely, 
Bringing cattle in at night, 
Driving out in morning light. 


—By Dean Chapman, age 8% years. 
Cowboys 


a gallop cowboy’s pony! 
Cross the rough and lonely plain, 
Grass and cowboys, cattle only; 
Seattered fields are ripe with grain 


Cowboys only, quickly riding, 

Cattle only, eating grain; 

Round and round the cowboys driving. 
O’er the dry and lonely plain 


Soon another day will pass, 
Cows are out and eating grass, 
In the morning’s early light 
Off are cowboys, fast and bright 


Gallop, gallop, cowboy’s pony! 
Big and busy cowboys only 
Working hard as eaeh one can, 
Herding cattle o’er the land. 


—By Margarita Mosqueda, age 10 years. 
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BULLDOG 


Magazine 
Binders - 


The best protection for 
current magazines. 


Strengthened and im- 
proved by new methods 
of manufacture, the 
“Bulldog” is now the 
strongest, most durable 
and serviceable Binder 
of this type. 

Two pairs of jaws, as 
illustrated, hold the 
magazine firmly yet enable the 
reader to conveniently hold 
and read the magazine. 


Magazines cannot be removed 
without key. 

Offered in Full Library 
Buckram, or Pigskin Back and 
Corners with Buckram sides. 


Patented Locking Device 

for Bulldog Binder. One 

Key supplied with each See our Catalog for com- 
order. plete description. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Equipment 


STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


























University of Southern California 


a order to meet the special needs of people 
attending the National Education Association 
convention in Los Angeles June 27 to July 4, the 
University of Southern California has arranged 
a number of special courses to open Monday, 
July 6, and to continue for three weeks. 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, president of N. E. A.,, 
will preside at the 1931 meeting, which is to be 
headquartered in the Shrine Auditorium, close 
to the campus of the University of Southern 
California. Many members of the association are 
to combine attendance at the meeting with 
summer study in the six-weeks session at the 
Trojan university. 

The 1931 summer session proper of Southern 
California provides a 12-weeks study program 
divided into two equal terms: 

First term, June 22 to July 25 (three Satur- 
days). 

Second term, July 27 to August 29 (three Sat- 
urdays). 

A series of lectures, musical events, and dra- 
matic programs has been arranged for the 
benefit of the summer student body. 


ACO PowbeER on 
ATIK DYES Liqup 


also ( Recognizéd Standard) 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 


Write for information—Free 
BACHMEIER & CO., Inc., Dept. 10 


437 West 37th Street New York City 
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CHICAGO s th 
A Cares for 43 00 e 
standard size 


J 
pencils only, Strained 
stops cutting 
hen th N 
= erves--- 
duced. and counteract ill effects caused by 


OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 


MODERN SCHOOL STANDARDS REQUIRE A science devised this most re- 
PENCIL SHARPENER IN EACH CLASSROOM freshing drink...It adds an un- 


" l usually delicious tang to any 
A v S ¢€ O flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpeners , " 

Generally preferred by Schools because they | ; = ; | 5 

are SAFE — assure CLEANLINESS — are aa 

ECONOMICAL — are TIME SAVERS — ra os, Ol LI a. 

because they RAISE THE EFFICIENCY 


LEVEL of students and aid in forming . | m. 
HELPFUL HABITS. Jicid 


THEY DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 
Select the ““APSCO” models best suited to your needs 


a 
from your School Supply House or Stationer ! : {| cay ) f Te le 
Catalog on Request - i 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
CHIcaco ILLINOIS 





WINSTON 


New All-Purpose School Desk MATHE TICS | 
HOSE in attendance at the Detroit meeting eN for A 


of the Department of Superintendence were ° Hi h Ss h | 
treated to an amazing new development in Junior Ig cnoois 


school seating, as exhibited at the educational 


display of the American Seating Company. TRIANGLE SERIES 


Here was shown for the first time perhaps the 
most advanced development in school seating Brueckner and Others 
that educators have witnessed in many years. 
A school desk, christened the “American All- Ww 
Purpose Universal Desk,” was exhibited and S " at - 
demonstrated, which by simple adjustment of A NEW SERIES developed in the 
various attachments and unique yet simple classroom, and organized for unit 
devices can be utilized for six distinct purposes - 
in ie dhnns conn teaching. . . . Complete, standard- 

As illustrated, this desk adapts itself ideally | ized testing program for diagnostic 
to any of six purposes. From the standard type and remedial purposes. ... Enriched 
Universal, noted for its comfort and posture cor- . ie 
rectness, this same desk by quick adjustment is treatment of social, civic and eco- 
juickly transformed into a typewriter desk, a nomic outcomes.... Careful provi- 
study top model, a level top model, a comfort~ e ° .¢ . 
able seat for crippled children or a sight con- sion for indi vidual differences. * 
servation desk. Striking format. . . . Three books— 

“American” school seats are notable as the grades # 8 and 9. 
product of scientific research, and the result of 
years of specialized experience in the needs of 
the modern classroom, But this new model, re- 
taining its qualities of posture correctness, has Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
been pronounced by educators who have viewed 149 New Montgomery Street San Francisce 


it as superior for progressive, modern schools. — ee lM yy 





THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
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@ Where to Go for Summer Vacation @ 


The N. E. A. Convention at Los Angeles, June 
27 to July 4, will be the mecca for thousands of 
teachers from all parts of the United States. 


After that event comes the long summer days—the delightful summer days of 
the Pacific Coast or the mountains.* Read the advertisements in the Travel 
Section of the Sierra Educational News and select your “vacation place” from 
the resorts that especially invite the teachers. 


*This is addressed to those teachers who elect to spend 
their vacation “somewhere on the Pacific Coast.” 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION Social Science Teachers Meeting 


ind ‘ 
AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS ENTRAL SECTION social science teachers 
POSITION WANTED held an important meeting in the Fresno 
QUALIFICATIONS: B. Sc. degree in Industrial Arts; High School a short time ago. A discussion of 
pre-vocational credential in — and — — pending legislative enactments was the prin- 
years’ experience in commercial garages and school trans- . 
portation; three years’ teaching experience. cipal theme of the meeting. 
ADDRESS BOX 127—SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS Dr. F. W. Thomas, president of the Fresno 


155 Sansome Street San Francisco State Teachers College, acted as chairman of the 





open forum part of the meeting. Among the 
speakers were Assemblyman Lucius Powers, 
who discussed equalization, and Assemblyman 


; C. Todd Clark, who spoke on tenure. 
. 
Once d Neecessét Arthur C. Shepard, counsel for Fresno County 
y schools, also discussed sabbatical leave, and 
A. E. Balch, principal of the Washington Junior 
sts . ALWAYS A NECESSII Y High School, commented on retirement pro- 
visions during the open forum part of the 


; meeting. 
Lives have been lost, wars fought, 


whole nations have advanced or 
retrograded because of one essen- 
tial in diet—SALT. 


Mayor Z. K. Leymel, who besides teaching for 
many years in the Fresno city school system, 
has also been a member of the assembly, spoke. 

The officers of the organization are Ralph H. 
Today, instead of striving for salt, Brady of Clovis Union High School, president: 
the world strives for the best salt. Willard M. Brown of Roosevelt High School, 
In Leslie Salt, leader in the West, vice-president; and Miss Elizabeth A. Noyes of 

Selma, secretary. John Mock of the Fresno High 
you will find only the finest prod- School faculty, served as chairman of the reso- 
uctand preparation. “aera lutions committee.—Willard M. Brown, Fresno. 
by name, either iodized for 
vention of goitre (ask your aes 
or plain. 

Don’t let the other fellow walk away 


with YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
ENROLL TODAY 


with the 
| Northwestern Teachers Agency 


feat: 


309 TEMPLETON BUILDING 
Satt Lake City, UTAH 
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Published February, 1931 


THE ROOTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By Wauus P. Sears 
Instructor of Mathematics, Marquand School; Director of Mathematics, Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A. Evening School 
This book presents a survey of the origins of trade and industrial education as found in 
industry, education, legislation and social progress. 310 pages. 6x9. $2.75. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Iwnc., Publishers, 440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 525 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Educators’ Income Protection 
Covers all accidents and diseases. In force 
any place in the United States, Canada or 
Europe. Vacation same as school season. 
INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 
Hearst Building, San Francisco 





TEACHER WANTED | 


A. B. ZuTavern, president, Commercial Text MAN or WOMAN who has had a suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and who 
has business ability, to interview stu- 
one of the speakers at the meeting of the North- dents, teachers, librarians, clubwomen, 
eastern Ohio Commercial Teachers Association etc. 


A, B. ZuTavern 


Book Company, Lid., of South Pasadena, was 


in Cleveland last month. Mr. ZuTavern’s topic An exceptional opportunity either for a 
was “The Past, Present and Future of Business permanent position or for summer va- 
Training.” cation. Address, giving phone number, 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 


2209 Harrison Bivp., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





VERY science teacher profits directly, in 
better results and lower costs, by our 
policy of supplying the highest quality of 
laboratory apparatus and supplies at a price | 
fair to both school and dealer. NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 

Out of this policy springs the extraordinary | SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
loyalty of our clientele. 

For they find its advantages expressed in An examination to qualify teachers for appointment to 
the availability, dependability and durability | positions in the Kindergartens and grades one to eight, of 
of our equipment. the San Francisco Public Schools, will be held in San Fran- 

cisco, California, on Saturday, April 25, 1931, at 8:30 a. m. 





Write for catalog mentioning this journal, Full details may be secured by writing to the Department 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY of Personnel, Office of the Superintendent, Room 285 City 


Hall, San Francisco, California. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES & APPARATUS 
New York — Boston — CHICAGO — Toronto— Los Angeles 


Applications must be on file in the office of the Department 
of Personnel not later than Saturday, April 18, 1931, at 12 m. 
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Coming Events 


March 30-April 1—California Music Super- 
visors Conference, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


March 30-April 2—California High School 
Principals Association Convention, Santa Cruz. 

April 10—C. T. A. Board of Directors meet- 
ing, San Francisco. 


April 11—California School Library Associa- 
tion joint meeting, Northern and Southern Sec- 
tions, Del Monte. 


April 11—C. T. A. Council Annual meeting, 
San Francisco. 


April 13-15—California Library Association, 
Del Monte. 


April 17—Western Penmanship Association 
meeting, Edison School, San Francisco, 3:30 p. m. 

April 18—Shakespeare Contest, Wheeler Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


April 18—Joint meeting of Administrative 
Council and Southern Section of the California 
Vocational Federation, U. S. C., Los Angeles. 


May 1-2—Northern California High School 
Orchestra Contest, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, 


May 19—Pacific Regional Conference Future 
Farmers of America, Boise, Idaho. 


June 27-July 3—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Los Angeles. 


July 27-August 2—World Federation of Edvu- 
cation Associations, Denver. 


February 20-25, 1932—National Education 
Association, Department of Superintendence, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


World Federation Meeting at Denver 
July 27 to August 2 


ENVER will be the scene of the biennial 
chee of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. The homeward trek of 
teachers attending the N. E. A. Convention at 
Los Angeles will include Denver and this sec- 
ond great educational convention of the summer. 


“We are bringing 500 Georgia teachers to the 
Los Angeles convention,” said Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton recently. “And all 500 are coming home 


by way of Denver and the World Federation 
Convention.” 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations came into existence in 1923 in San 
Francisco, at the time of the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion at Oakland. Out of this beginning grew 
the first convention at Edinburgh in 1925. 


JET- 
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SIERRA SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Summer Session of the 


Fresno State College 


HELD AT 


Huntington Lake, California 
June 29 to August 7, 1931 


Located in the Sierra Nevada, 7000 feet above 
sea level in a region of beautiful scenery. The 
summer climate is nearly rainless, cool and 
invigorating. Unusual opportunities for rec- 
reation. The auto road to Florence Lake is 
open to the public. 


COURSES IN 
ART GEOLOGY 
ASTRONOMY MATHEMATICS 
BIOLOGY MUSIC 
EDUCATION PHYSICAL 
ENGLISH EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
A course in Field Surveying is offered 
for students of Engineering. 
Reduced railroad rates from all points in California. 


Full information is contained in the bulletin 
which will be sent on request. 


ADDRESS: 
W. B. GIVENS, Dean of Summer Session 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Ss a ed 


























Humboldt State Teachers College 
Summer School in 


The Redwood Wonderland 


Zoology Class at College Cove 


1931 Summer Session, June 22—July 31 
Courses for =~ 


Elementary School Credential 
Junior High School Credential 
*hysical Education Credential 


Unexcelled Recreation 
Rivers Lagoons 
Breakers 
Administration Credential, Elementary  Reqwoods | Mountains 
Supervision Credential, Class A Si tleetin Taaeeas 7 
Bachelor of Arts Degree a ae 


SPECIALLY CONDUCTED WEEK-END RECREATION 
TRIPS TO SCENIC POINTS 
For details, Write 


ARTHUR S. GIST, PRESIDENT, HUMBOLDT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
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Blessings on 
the man in blue 


Twowomen...Americans... panic- 
stricken at a German railroad 
junction ...a train coming around 
the bend...already slowing up for 
the junction. Is it theirs? Who 
can tell them? A ring of polite 
officials about them eager to 
serve, but they could not talk 
each others language. 

Night coming. What if there is 
no hotel? German passengers 
crowding to the tracks as the train 
thunders in and grinds toa stop. 
What to do? 

Then came...blessed sight... 
the Man in Blue. 


“We shall never forget the 
words on his cap,” one of these 
women wrote later, “‘American 
Express.’ It was like home, and 
when he smiled and spoke in En- 
glish, we nearly wept for joy...” 

In short, he did things with 
tickets and baggage. A few 
phrases in German galvanized the 
willing officials into action, and 
then a “This way, please. Here we 
are.” And as the train pulled out 
two happy American women 
waved their hands in blessings on 
the Man in Blue. 

Just an every-day common- 


place in his busy life of service to 
travelers, but how much he meant 
to the two women might be gath- 
ered from the way they heldall the 
tighter the American Express 
Travelers Cheques that had com- 
manded such service. 

He was only an outpost of the 
travel service which has manned 
important travel points with En- 
glish-speaking travel staffs. Their 
American Express Service job is 
to extend the helping hand to the 
stranger in a far country. The 
letter we have quoted is one of 
hundreds which have come to 
the American Express from grate- 
ful travelers abroad. They recog- 
nize that the Blue Express Trav- 
elers Cheques are backed by a 
travel organization with a sense 
of far-flung responsibility. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE 


FOR 


AMERICAN Express CoMPaANny 
599 Market Street at Second 
San Francisco, California 


Please send me information on a trip to.......... 


1 


Name.... 


leaving about 


TRAVELERS 


20 
609 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles, California 


ee PR csc 


. Address 
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When Attending N E.A. 
Make gE eee wlth 
The Broadway 
Your 
Convention 
Store 


q@ LOCATION — Right 
in the heart of the city. 
Adjacent to all main car 
lines. Opposite Subway 
terminal. One block from 
motor bus terminals. 


q@ DELIVERIES 
Twice a day within the 
city. Purchases made be- 
fore noon, delivered the 
same day. 





@ INFORMATION and Travel Bureau conveniently located 
on Mezzanine. Full information available regarding tours, 
resorts, etc. Theatre reservations made without charge. 


q STYLE-ALERTNESS—Scores of Broadway buyers con- 
stantly scour both eastern and local markets, watching for the 
newest and best that Fashion has to offer. Not fads... . but 


fashion-facts. Things of importance, because they're new, 
correct, wearable! 


q ECONOMY—Broadway prices are keyed to the tempo of 
smart Moderns who demand quality, style-accuracy and thrift. 
The lowest possible prices on quality merchandise at all times. 


The BROADWAY 


MALCOLM McNAGHTEN, PRES 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AND HILL TELEPHONE ORDER SERVICE, MUTUAL 9311 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Association. Editorial and business offices, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. Entered at the San 

Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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The Birthplace of Los Angeles 


CHRISTINE STERLING 


IERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS has asked 
Sin to write a little article on my recent 
activities around the birthplace of Los Angeles. 

I am writing in the old Avila Adobe, which is 
the oldest and most historic house in the city, 
and the spirit which dictates to me is not the 
spirit of modern, progressive Los Angeles but 
the spirit of a little pueblo which dreamed away 
its days in the sunshine and had time for love 
and a heart for romance. 

Shortly after the middie of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Governor Gaspar de Portola and Father 
Junipero Serra were commissioned by order of 
King Carlos III of Spain to build a new north- 
western frontier. 

This resulted in the inception of Alta Califor- 
nia as a Spanish province and the founding of 
the Missions. Mission San Gabriel, which be- 
came the largest and richest of the Franciscan 









































































Josephine Gomez, Flower Girl of 
El Paseo de los Angeles 
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- TRAVEL SECTION + + 





Christine Sterling 


establishments, came into being on September 
S 277%. 

Ten years later a little procession of soldiers, 
priests and settlers, headed by Governor Felipe 
de Neve, marched nine miles across the valley 
from the Mission and beneath a “ramada” 
banked with wild flowers and bathed in sunlight, 
an infant pueblo was born and given the beauti- 
ful name of “El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la 
Reina de los Angeles” which translated is “The 
City of Our Lady Queen of the Angels”. This 
was at sundown on the day of September 4, 1781. 


Built in 1818—A Home 


Two years later Cornelio Avila, founder of the 
Avila family, came to California. In 1818 his 
grandson, Don Francisco Avila, built a_ fine 
adobe home on Olvera Street, facing the Plaza. 
It is in one of the old rooms of this house that 
I am now writing. The deep-recessed window 
looks out on a sunny patio, where for countless 
springtimes the trees and shrubs have awakened 
to new life just as they are doing today. 

Olvera Street was one of the first streets in 
the pueblo and Francisco Avila spared no labor 
nor expense to make his home the most luxurious 
on the Plaza. 

The memory of the Mexican regime in Cali- 
fornia lingers like the haunting melody of a 
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dreamy serenade. We thrill to its rhythm and 
beauty but we continue to compose discordant 
jangling notes. Books are written telling of the 
charm of the old days, but the actual living works 
of the pioneer mothers and fathers are all being 
condemned and destroyed. 


A Fashionable Social Center 


When Los Angeles was a growing pueblo the 
Plaza was the fashionable social center and the 
\vila Adobe one of the finest homes. Facing the 
old Plaza Church, its broad veranda and spacious 
rooms were the gathering place for friends after 
church services, weddings, christenings, and 
fiestas. 

In 1831, when plots and counterplots were 
threatened against Governor Victoria and Span- 
ish rule, the Adobe became known as “Casa 


Revolutionario”. Avila was killed in a combat 
with Victoria. His body was returned to the 
Adobe and his family to be mourned. 

In 1847, when the Americans marched into Los 
Angeles and raised the Stars and Stripes over the 
Mexican pueblo, the Adobe was chosen as head 
quarters for the United States generals. 

Years went by and the pueblo flourished under 
the rule of the Americans. Gold was discovered 
in Placerito Canyon long before Marshall dis 
covered gold in the North. 

The turbulent days of the Civil War came and 
passed, leaving the old Adobe home still standing 
but becoming more shabby through neglect. 

When the City of Our Lady Queen of the 
Angels had attained the dignity of a million pop- 
ulation and a great City Hall cast its shadow on 
Olvera Street and the old Avila Adobe, the once 


Fiesta Day at Avila Adobe -- El Paseo de los Angeles 
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historic and proud spot which was the birthplace 
of Los Angeles, was standing in filth and decay. 

The roof of the Adobe was open to the sky, 
its sagging balcony a menace to the public. The 
windows were broken and boarded up; rats raced 
through its empty rooms. 


A Piteous Ruin 


Nailed on the front door through which the 
American generals had passed was a sign “con- 
demned”. Olvera Street was nothing but an un- 
paved alley, a dumping place for rubbish and a 
hangout for bootleggers. 

It was at this time that I leased the old Adobe 
and began cleaning it up. Public sentiment also 
came to the rescue. The building materials nec- 
essary for repairs were donated. 

On October 6, 1929, five fairy godfathers agreed 
to let me have money enough to pave the entire 
street. These five men were Harry Chandler, 
Henry O’Melveny, Lucien Brunswig, James 
Martin, and Rodolfo Montes. Every department 
in the City Hall helped toward smoothing out the 
legal tangles in the project. 

Prison labor was donated for the street work. 
The Chamber of Commerce put their strength 
back of the enterprise. Various clubs made con- 
tributions. On the morning of November 7, 1929, 
the first picks and shovels went into Olvera 
Street. The work toward the preservation of the 
past began. 

The historic little street today is paved in red 
padre tile. 
each side. The pathway of the Zanja Madre, 
“Mother Water Ditch,’ which brought all the 
water into the pueblo from the Los Angeles 
River, has been marked as it 
Olvera Street. 

Mexican men and women in native costume sell 
attractive wares from under gay little canopies. 
A tiny portion of “their” country is theirs once 
more and they sing in the sunshine and whisper 
“Gracias a Dios”. 


flowed across 


The Avila Adobe is again a social center and 
the admiration of all who pass. The rooms are 
furnished with lovely things. The old people 
come and sit by the fireside contented that at 
least one scene of their young days has remained 
fixed and permanent. 

Olvera Street we call El Paseo de los Angeles 
—“the Pathway of the Angels”. Here broken 
dreams are mended and sacred memories kept 
alive. 

The entire Plaza area should be converted into 
a fine Latin-American center. There are still 
precious landmarks to be saved: the old Pio Pico 
House built by the last Mexican Governor in 
California; the Lugo House, the first two-story 


adobe. 


Palm and olive trees are planted on’ 


We should build a large hotel; a building sui: 
able for the Latin-American Consuls; a manufa 
turers building where American goods can 
displayed in charge of Spanish-speaking clerks 
American industry seeking a trade outlet wit! 
Latin-America would find Los Angeles the “clea: 
ing house” for this business which is destined 
be of vast proportions. 

The creation of such a center would not on! 
mean the preservation of our history but 
would be the fulfillment of a real and sincer: 
Pan-American ideal. 

* * * 


An Orange County History 
Roy W. CLoup 


RANGE County Historical Society has 

just published Volume One of a histor) 
series of Orange County. It is quarto size, 
contains 150 pages and is attractively bound in 
rich dark wine colored 
inforced cloth back. 

The typography and press-work are all from 
the Santa Ana High School and Junior College 
press. The book was published under direction 
of Thomas E. Williams, who is in charge of the 
printing shop and classes. 

It is rarely the good fortune of anyone to 
see such a splendidly printed book. It is a two- 
color job in black and orange. The body of the 
work is in large 14-point type, well-spaced; the 
wide margins add very considerably to the 
appearance of the book. 


cardboard with re- 


The articles were written by residents of 
Orange County who have taken a considerable 
interest in the affairs of Southern California. 

Among the articles are two chapters, one on 
California land grants, the other on image cere- 
monies of the Mission Indians, by William 
McPherson; old days in San Juan Capistrano, 
by Bessie M. H. Carrillo; two chapters of earl) 
Anaheim, by Alice Grimshaw; symbolic mark 
ings of San Juan Capistrano Mission, by Dr 
Charles D. Ball; names of places in Orange 
County, by Terry Stephenson; early days in 
Santa Ana, by Mrs. R. J. Blee; Madame Helena 
Modjeska in America, by Adelina Pleasants 
some reminiscences of Orange, by Samuel Armor; 
and others, 

The illustrations are pen-and-ink-work 
while few, are interesting. 


and, 


Mr. Williams is to be congratulated upon the 
excellence of the production of his classes. 

Last year his project was “Camino Viejos, 
Old Roads,” by Terry Stephenson. It is to be 
hoped that he will keep up the good work, as 
he is not only creating in his pupils an appre- 
ciation of remarkably fine typography but is 
giving historical material which is of very great 
value. 
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Carefree Comfort 
FOR ANY 


Southland 
Trip! 


Wherever you want to 

+ go in Southern California, 
me you'll find a Pacific Electric 
Big Red Car to take you 


x swiftly, safely and econom- 
e : 
62 ically. 


MT. LOWE: Southern 


California’s most 


famous mountain resort, is reached after a 
delightful 2-hour journey which includes 
Pasadena and Altadena, the famous Incline 
Railway and the 314 mile scenic mountain 
line. At Mt. Lowe Tavern, riding, hiking, 


tennis and other mountain sports, Silver Fox 
Farm, and spectacular day and night views 
of 2000 square miles — 56 cities — with the 
ocean beyond. Five trains daily from 6th 
and Main Street Station. 


BEACHES: Fast, frequent schedules from 
Los Angeles to Long Beach, Santa Monica, 
Venice, Redondo, Los Angeles Harbor, New- 


port, Balboa, Laguna and others. Low round- 
trip fares. 


MISSIONS: San Gabriel, take car from 6th 
and Main Street Station; San Fernando, take 
car from Hill Street Station. 


Orange groves, vineyards, oil fields, fascinat- 
ing Hollywood—all are easily accessible this 


carefree, comfortable way. For information 
ask any travel bureau or phone TUcker 7272. 


Ask about the $1 Sunday Pass 


Ride the... 


BIG RED CARS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


O. A. SmituH, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Casa la Golondrina 


HE first wine cellar and the oldest brick 

building in Los Angeles are two of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the quaint old 
Mexican cafe Casa la Golondrina around which 
flows the life of El Paseo de los Angeles. 

In the early days of California, when the cab- 
alleros came to the pueblo, the Pelanconi house 
was the most popular place to foregather. 

Today, under the guiding hand of Senora 
Consuelo Castillo de Bonzo, it is just as inter- 
esting and enjoyable. 

On your first visit, the Senora will welcome 
you with a flow of musical Spanish greetings— 
then, in perfectly good English she continues 
the conversation and helps you realize that, al- 
though you apparently are in the heart of Old 
Mexico, the Stars and Stripes are only a block 
away. 

Do not try to select your first meal—let the 
Senora do that. 
need say! 


“Mexican dinner” is all you 


Casa la Golondrina was christened April 15, 
1930, by Ramon Navarro and Senorita Dolores 
del Rio, and today its reputation is world-wide. 
The guest book contains names of celebrities 
of the press, pulpit, stage, screen, radio and 
other walks of life. 

After the title page, the first name is Frank 
A. Bouelle, superintendent of Los Angeles city 
schools. Will Rogers, and all the other cinema 
stars who appear in “The Stolen Jools,” have 
eaten at Casa la Golondrina and have auto- 
graphed the guest book. Hundreds of leading 
society folk from all over the world have in- 
dited their distinguished 
famous volume. 


names in this now 
Leo Carrillo, one of California’s great actors, 


has contributed to the book a charming verse: 


My Land 


UT in the land of the setting sun 
To me is where the world begun, 
And there to me the world will end— 
Mourned by kin and loved by friend. 
Where my fathers sleep in sun-baked clay 
Near the murmuring waters of the Bay 
I’ll be contented in my sleep— 
My western cradle of the deep. 


—AND BE SURE TO VISIT 


La tiendita 


An unusual Gift Shop conducted by two 
Los Angeles school teachers—Ruth Wood 
and Doris Gillespie . . . 


—have your palm read by Louise 


29 Olvera Street, El Paseo de los Angeles 
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LOS ANGELES BILTMORE 


Headquarters National Education Association Convention. Largest hotel in Western America, 





1500 rooms. Most central location. Faces two city parks. Five dining rooms. Largest 


assembly hall in any hotel in the world. 


HOW TO ENJOY THE 
CONVENTION: 


Stop at the Hollywood 
Plaza Hotel—right in 
the heart of Movie- 
land . . next door to 
theatres, studios, and 
everything to see and 
do. 


Enjoy homelike 
hospitality, excellent 
accommodations, and 
the company of the 
Plaza’s many famous 
and interesting guests. 
European plan. $3 Single. 
$4 Double. $18 per week, 
Single. $24 per week, Double. 

Write or wire for 
reservations now! 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA HOTEL 


Vine Street at Hottywoop BouLevarp 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


CuHartes Baap, Manager. 


ie, 
i 


Hy 


. . a bit of the country 
in the heart 
of the town’ .... 


Ten minutes from the heart of the 
city is Hotel Park Vista, facing beau- 
tiful Westlake Park. Fine, modern 
shops, excellent cafes and restaurants 
are in the immediate neighborhood. 


Rates lower, too—-from $1.50 for 
one person in a room, to $3.50 for 
two persons with twin beds. Weekly 
rates are even less. 


To enjoy California’s climate— 
wire your reservations, collect, to— 


— 
Pa RK Vis TA 


| MABEL F NEWELL, MANnaGea 
i 626 /OUTU ALVARADO /1 
SS | LO/ ANGELE/ 
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HOTEL CHRISTIE 


@ HOLLYWOOD 


extends a warm welcome to 
Delegates and Teachers 
coming to the N.E.A. 
Convention 
— 
Situated on Hollywood Blvd. 
Close to the Studios, shops, 
cafes, and all theatres =~ 
25 minutes to downtown Los 
Angeles and 20 minutes to the 
Ocean. 


Special Rates to Teachers 
$2.00 and up 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 


HOTEL GREEN 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Special summer rates to all teachers from 
April 1st to November Ist 


Room with bath, $2.50 per day; by the week, $15. 
Room, with detached bath, $2 per day; by the week, $12. 
Excellent Dining Room with Moderate Prices 
Points of travel and interest more accessible from 
Hotel Green, as distance is shorter and traffic congestion 
is obviated. Pacific Electric trains and busses to and 

from all points in Southern California. 


An Internationally Famous Hotel Under the 
Persona! Supervision of 
MR. AND MRS. C. H. EDWARDS 


Hotel NORMANDIE 


605 So. Normandie, Los Angeles, California 


Exclusive Wilshire near Ambassador Hotel, ten 
minutes from heart of city, ON DIRECT CAR 
LINE TO CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS. 
Special rates to you. $2.50 single and $4 double. 


Wonperrut Meats REASONABLE Prices 


HOTEL MUNN 


438 SOUTH OLIVE—LOS ANGELES 


Rooms—per day $1.50; per week $7 and $8 
With bath—$2 and $2.50; $10 and $12.50 
Twin Beds, $3; $17.50 per week 


MOST CONVENIENT LOCATION IN THE CITY 


ST. PAUL HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 
1021 WEST SIXTH STREET 


Quiet location yet close to Business Center. Every 
room is an outside room and each has its own private 
bath—combination tub and shower; with running filtered 
ice-water. All rooms are comfortably and attractively 
furnished. 

RATES: $2.50 to $3.50 for One 

$3.50 to $6.00 for Two Persons 


COFFEE SHOP AND GARAGE 
Frank W. Hinxiey, Owner and Manager 


European Plan 





Hotel Mayfair 


1256 West Seventh Street | 


Los Angeles, California | 
350 ROOMS 


all with bath 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 
Room—Single ......................... a 
Room—Twin Beds 5. 





When attending the Los Angeles 
NV. E. A. CONVENTION 
stop at the 


SAN CARLOS HOTEL 


Overlooking Beautiful Pershing Square 
Cor. Fifth and Olive Streets 
Located just across the street from Biltmore 
Hotel and N. E. A. Convention Headquarters 
Rooms with bath - - - - $2.50 to $3 
Rooms without bath - - $1.50 to $2 
SpectaL WEEKLY Rares to SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Take any Yellow Taxi from local depot 
Ve pay Taxi fare 
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— Hotel Clark__ anta Fe 


Official ummer 


Headquarters 
The 
California 
Teachers 
Association 


* po be ~ ; 


SOUTHERN 
SECTION 


555 rooms . . each with 
private bath. Positively 
Fireproof. Every desired 
luxury and convenience. 
Hotel Clark Fireproof 
Garage . . just around 
the corner 


Special Rates to Teachers curs : ons 
Room with Bath --- | #2:00 single 


1 $3.50 double 4 A ic K F A S T 


Hill St., bet. Fourth and Fifth 


begin 
—Los Angeles—— Ma bf 22 
Return Limit Oct. 31 


low round trip fares 


Chicago, I! 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fort Worth, T 

ort Worth, Texas .... 

M AKE Galveston, Texas 

Houston, Texas 

Kansas ay. Mo 
s, 


YOUR RESERVATIONS ee 
Oklahoma City, Oki et 
ahoma Y, my « < « 
IN ONE OF THESE 3 
i. 85 
HOTELS AND MANY OTHERS 
Round Trip Summer Fares are 
for the the lowest of the year and 
; offer an opportunity to go 
east at small cost. Santa Fe 
N. E. A. CONVENTION Fast Trains add speed, com- 
fort, convenience and safety. 
Fred Harvey contributes to 
your enjoyment with the best 
of good foods delightfully 


served in dining cars and sta- 
tion dining rooms. 


STOP OFF and see Grand 


{ SEE COUPON ON PAGE 39 } Canyon & Indian-detours 
771 








Ticket Offices and Travel Bureaux 


743 So. Hill Street 601 Market Street 
Phone MUtual 0111 Phone SUtter 7600 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Santa Fe—cool summer way 





—— SC ee eEeE~- 
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~ ie |- 
NI 
EVERY DAY 
ISA 
GREYHOUND 
BARGAIN 
DAY: -.- 


Extremely low roundtrip ex- 
cursions are now offered 
over the entire Pacific Grey- 
hound system. Go when you 
choose . . . these excursions 
are good every day. 


PACIFIC 
AN Sao] 
ss 


40-DAY TOUR 
TO EUROPE 


—LONDON, HOLLAND 
15 days BELGIUM—INCLUDES 
ONE WEEK IN PARIS 


TRAINS LEAVE JUNE 8, JUNE 15 
JUNE 29 AND JULY 6 


Cost $350 up 


from California to Europe and Return 


Includes rail ticket to Quebec and 
return, ocean transportation and 
all expenses in Europe. 


For information upon this and many 
other tours to Europe, see or write 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Frev L. Nason, General Agent 


675 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


| 


There’s Nothing Like 
Glacier Park for Scenic Grandeur 


Nature landscaped Glacier Park and what 
a masterpiece it is! Mountains piled up 
recklessly to slash the skyline, glacial val- 
leys strewn with wild flowers, lakes just 
made to tempt the artist—see it for your- 
self, on foot, on horseback or by bus and 
: boat. Stay all summer, 
or stop off on your way 

East. 


TRAVEL OFFICES: 


679 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


605 CENTRAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 


ROUTE OF THE NEW 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


“The Aristocrat of the Rails” 


wROP 
e' $370 to $395 & 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 
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Where to Eat in Los Angeles 


During the National Education Association Convention, June 27 to July 4, 
there will be thousands of teachers from every state in the Union—including 
many from California—who have never before visited Los Angeles. For these 
especially we offer in this issue of the Sierra Educational News the advertise- 
ments of some of the restaurants, cafes, and cafeterias where good food may 
be obtained. Look them over. Try them all if possible and learn something 
of the infinite variety of gastronomic offerings to be had. 





The 20,000 teachers who live in the “trade area” of 
Los Angeles are also invited to “read and eat”. 


GOOD FOOD SERVED IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF LUXURY— jf 
THE “REASON WHY” CROWDS FLOCK TO 


In Los Angeles at— In Los Angeles at— 


439 S. Broadway ~ ’ TH * tl in _ oe 
- ys 33 N. Vine 
ne . I oh It TH Pr 5633 Wilshire Blvd. 
vee'S rons way MRD : 318 W. Sixth 
744 S. Hill CONVENIENT LOCATIONS in 1933 W. Sixth 


6714 Hollywood Blvd. LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 807 W. Seventh 
6902 Hollywood Blvd. 224 W. Eighth 


In San Francisco at—31 Powell—130 Post—621 Market—1032 Market 


FAR-FAMED CHICKEN DINNERS _ RENE, LEON & JEAN 
French Table D’Hote 


W I L : A R D , S Lunch, 50c; Weekly Dinner, 65c. 


'Two Places} Steak or Chicken Dinner, 85c¢ 


LOS FELIZ PICO 719 West Sixth Street VMUtual 9506 
Cor. Los Feliz and Hillhurst 9625 Pico Boulevard 3070 West Seventh Street ....DRexel 9910 


Casa la Golondrina se ee 


is now featuring—Dining and Dancing in the New Patio—every nite 
except Sunday and Monday. 


Dinner—Dance—$1.50 and $2 per Plate 
Regular Prices and Service in The Old Wine Cellar 
FOR RESERVATIONS \ TWO l 35 OLVERA STREET AND 


| CALL MU. 6031 | ENTRANCES § 630 NORTH MAIN STREET 
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WHERE TO EAT IN LOS ANGELES 


Rock Cod 
5 Turbot 


Henry’s Cafe} ~~ oe a7 


6321 Hollywood Blvd. 





World-famous delicacies, 
fresh from the sea, at 
reasonable prices 


BERNSTEIN’S 
FISH GROTTO 


424 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 


When in San Francisco, see America’s 
Unique Restaurant at 123 Powell St. 


HOLLYWOOD 








Dine at 
SCHABER’S 
CAFETERIA 


“Where dining is a pleasure” 


A Los Angeles institution 


— of infinitely superior ser- 
Y True Early vice, atmosphere and 

cs California Hospitality = economy. 

= 3 


The Luxury of Outdoor Living 





Perfect food in the delight- 

ful Spanish atmosphere of 

Los Angeles’ most unique 
cafeteria! 

Owr ee 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
6 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. 


Teachers are cordially invited to visit 


this beautiful Cafeteria 


The Aslue es 


309 West Fourth Street 


Schaber Cafeteria Co. 


620 SouTH BROADWAY 


a al 2 Sati | Los ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
15 S5 Grand wee | 


Renee 
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On arrival 


IN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
N.E.A. 


delegates and visitors will 


appreciate its immediate 
nearness to 


. SHOPPING 
. THEATRICAL 
. TRANSPORTATION 

ns AAs A Districts 
Every room equipped #Yair) AS 17 
withRadio....Servidor [RRP? aaa MY hy 27 er ee 
..Tub and Shower |[L# Mh a1 ae Year 2 a 
Baths..Circulatinglce {- ws a |b |e e MAKE RESERVATIONS IN ADVANC! 
Water...UltraVioletRey ji Mimi ina s 
Glass Windows...... ; 
RATES from$35° 


PT PEL? eel cle 


ad 
— 
ard 


L. W. Huckins, Managing Director 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ff HI THE NEw 
Outside Rooms Ay 


with private 


i WN gat William Taylor Hotel 


TAYLOR 
and the 


Hotel Whitcomb 
“1000 ROOMS 
T H E C LI F T AT THE CIVIC CENTER” 


SAN FRANCISCO aaa 


WILLIAM TAY LOR RATES 
Here in fascinating San Francisco—this notably Room with bath from $3.00 
fine hotel—centrally located—right downtown 
invites you to enjoy its quiet environment 


. HOTEL WHITCOMB RATES 
its excellent service, its pleasingly low cost 


Room with bath......from $2.50 
Other notable Clift hotels are epee 


EL MIRASOL AND LA QUINTA 


at Santa BanBara at INDIO-IN-THE DESERT Woops-DRURY Co., OPERATORS 
James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr. 








SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws 


Coming to 
San Francisco 


in July? 


Delegates and visitors to the N. E. 
A. at Los Angeles are cordially 
invited to San Francisco in July 
after the convention. 


As the hotels may be well filled 
at that time, it is advisable to make 
reservations in advance. 


Read the hotel advertisements 
in this issue and make your reser- 
vations as soon as you decide on 
your date of arrival. 


“It is always cool in San Francisco” 


- 


When You Visit 


pee 
SAN FRANCISCO | 
on your way to or from Convention 


Stop At The 


Hotel Stewart 


Very moderate rates for high class accom- 
modations. Excellent Meals—Breakfast 35c, 
50c and 66c; Luncheon 65c, 

Dinner $1.00, 


Sundays 75c; 
Sundays $1.25. 


Geary Street Just Above Powell 


: 

a 

s 

“scececcuceccccccaucccsuccnececcccscucccccucuscquaccccscscsucssusceusssussucsues a 


a 


Visitors who plan to come to the convention 
by automobile should write to the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, 2601 South Fig- 
ueroa Street, Los Angeles. The Club will sup- 
ply, without charge, information about roads, 


interesting places, hotels 


and auto camps for 
the entire trip. 


HOTEL MANX 


In the heart of 
DOWNTOWN SAN FRANCISCO 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
Single, no bath 
Double, with bath 
Single, with bath 
Excellent dining room in connection 


Powell at O’Farrell, San Francisco 


Take Taxi at Our Expense to 


COLONIAL HOTEL 


CENTRAL, QUIET, REFINED, COMFORTABLE. 
DELIGHTFUL CUISINE; SMILING SERVICE. 


ROOM Single $2.50; Double $3.50; Twin Beds $4. 
and BATH For American Plan, add $2.00 per person. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
650 Bush St., between Powell and Stockton 
HOWARD T. BLETHEN, Owner 


~ HOTEL COURT — 


BUSH AT STOCKTON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.50 to $2.50 
detached bath 


Telephone SUtter 2760 


$2.00 to $4.00 | 
with bath 


| QUIET 
| CONVENIENT 
| 





BERKELEY 


CAMBRIDGE Apartments 


2500 DURANT AVENUE, CORNER OF TELEGRAPH 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

Modern single and double apartments available for 

Inter and Summer sessions. Situated 2 blocks from 

campus—steam heat, hot water, elevator, janitor ser- 

vice. electric refrigeration, showers. Attractive rates. 


FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO MRS. M. GORDON 


| 
! 


As we “rush to press” Oakland reports that 
over 500 teachers have signed up to go to the 
Los Angeles NEA meeting. The many excellent 
this issue 
likely add a thousand from Oakland. Over 1600 
Oakland teachers are members of the CTA. 


stories and illustrations in will 


the 
NEA and member of the Board of Directors of 


The superintendent is State Director of 


the CTA, and he has Given them all an invita- 


tion to come to Los Angeles. 
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@ Where to Go for Summer Vacation @ 


The N. E. A. Convention at Los Angeles, June 
27 to July 4, will be the mecca for thousands of 
teachers from all parts of the United States. 





After that event comes the long summer days—the delightful summer days of 
the Pacific Coast or the mountains.* Read the advertisements in the Travel 
Section of the Sierra Educational News and select your “vacation place” from 
the resorts that especially invite the teachers. 


*This is addressed to those teachers who elect to spend 
their vacation “somewhere on the Pacific Coast.” 








THE COAST INN | 


LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
(out of congested district) 
NEW, MODERN, POPULAR PRICE 
COFFEE SHOP AND rv —- 
“AC 












PLAY HOOKEY FROM SCHOOL THIS 
SUMMER IN THE SIERRAS AT 


| GRAY EAGLE LODGE 


in the Lakes Basin of 


The Feather River W onderland 


W here— The days are warm—but not 
hot—and the nights are cool. 
| W here— The elevation is just right for | 
| the change you owe yourself 
from a near sea-level vocation. 
| Where— You may loaf in the shade of 
stately pines or hike to many 
lakes and mountain peaks or 
ride a trail-wise horse into 
virgin back country. 
W here— Hiking and sport clothes are 
vogue and the people you meet 

are the kind you like best. 
rae Everything is clean and com- 
Where— fortable and you will look for- 
ward to. breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner. 











PATIO 
@@—For a real rest phone 131 for reservation——@e@ 





















SAN JUAN ISLANDS 


real summer's recreation on beautiful Puget Sound. 
Fine sandy beach and cool green trees. Real salmon and 
other salt water fishing. Boats, outboard motors, tackle. 
Horseback, tennis, croquet. Fossil hunting trips. Cabins 
with fireplaces. American plan with home cooking or 
housekeeping, $12.50 to $18 per week. Camping. Write 


WEST BEACH RESORT, EAST SOUND, WASHINGTON 










































GLEN ALPINE | 


LAKE ( y TAHOE 


IN THE EL DORADO FOREST RESERVE 


U. S. Forest Trails start at Glen Alpine to 50 lakes and 

peaks within six miles, including Mt. Tallac and Deso- 

lation Valley, trips every Tahoe visitor should make. 
NO RATTLESNAKES — NO POISON OAK 


Over twenty lakes stocked with trout 
insure delightful days te fishermen. 
Beautiful Sierra Flowers everywhere 
SUNBATHS — HORSEBACK RIDING — BOATING 
DANCING—GAMES—CAMPFIRE 
Cabins with private bath. Tents. Rooms. 
Electricity. Telephone. Telegraph. P. O. 





























Let us send you a full descriptive folder. 


GRAY EAGLE LODGE 


FENTON J. ZEHNER, Mor. 


Blairsden P. O., Plumas Co., California | 

























WRITE D. 1. GALT, GLEN ALPINE, LAKE TAHOE 

























CRAG VIEW RESORT 


CASTELLA (Shasta County) CALIFORNIA 
MOST BEAUTIFUL SPOT OF THE NORTH 





GOING TO MEXICO? 


The limit will soon be reached on our Sum- 
NOTED FOR ITS SPLENDID TABLE mer School and Seminar Tours. Send in your 
enrollment or write for information at once. 

Ask the teachers who have been here 


as James H. Batten, Director, The Inter-America Tours, 
H. O. Wickes, Proprietor Box 458—127 Harvard Avenue, 


















Ciaremont, CALIFORNIA 
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Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CaLirornNia TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


2500 
Car 
Garage 
in 
Connec- 
tion 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 
ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 

Hotel Co.'s 20 Hotels in the Middle West and Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 


EUROPE—S8 COUNTRIES 


$535 Journey by motor, tally-ho, mountain railway, 
gondola, train and steamer an eight coun- 

tries. Excellent accommodations everywhere. 

Travel Dept. for illustrated booklet. 


rite Teachers 


TEMPLE TOURS 


620 Market Street, San Francisco 


ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
Expense tours. New Tourist Cabin 
ships. $7.50 a day covers every- 
thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tips. Most Sensational Travel 
Value ever offered. Send for booklet. 


VACATION CLUB, Ine. 
629 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 


Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Association Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


DEARBORN STREET AND JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


The nights in Los Angeles and beach cities 
are always cool and the days are not unpleas- 
antly warm. It is always cool in the shade. Los 
Angeles is a delightful summer resort as well 
as a winter resort. 


THE BEST FOR LESS 
$395 
TO 


EUROPE 


Small Groups, Delightful Hotels, Com- 
695 plete Sightseeing Programs, Experienced 


Leadership, Reliable Management. 
Send for our Through Europe Booklet of Over Twenty 
Attractive Tours. 


BERNICE GASKELL 
939 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET, LOS ANGELES 
or 


Commonwealth Tours 
38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For your summer vacation the travel 
pendulum is definitely swinging towards 


ALASKA 


Sublimely magnificent scenery 
Ideal summer climate 

Extremely restful—no discomforts 
Truly the trip of a lifetime 


ALL EXPENSE TRIPS FROM $150-$575 


Criswell Travel Service 
Alaska’s Oldest Travel Service 
707 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
620 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


EDUCATORS 


Goop-Wit 18-Day CircLte Tour 
LEAVES LOS ANGELES JULY 5, 1931 
Special De Luxe all-Pullman Train 


MEXICO 


Special tour for those who will attend 
Summer Session, University of Mexico, 
leaves Los Angeles June 26, 1931 


Write for free literature 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURIST 
INFORMATION BUREAUS INC. 


541 South Spring, Los Angeles, California 


Great Reduction in Rates. 69 Days’ Tour. 
~ 56 FIRST CLASS SECOND CLase $3 55 
egular egular 
HONOLULU, JAPAN, CHINA 
The PHILIPPINES and RETURN 


Personally conducted by Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Robertson 
Leaving Los Angeles June 22 — San Francisco June 25 
M. V. Asama Maru, 23,000 tons. Returning San Francisco 
August 26, Los Angeles August 29. Send for Illustrated 
Literature. $90 Weekly Alaska Tours. 


D.F.ROBERTSON streac 


408 SOUTH SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 
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a Sree ; f: ; 
ATT G rea | a it 


rome ee ARRANGED AT NO EXTRA COST 


YOUR DOLLAR buys more in 1931 —and travel opportunity is no 
exception ..... .. For example, from San Francisco, round trip: 


ALASKA 14-day rate, all the way by Seamer.. $125.40 Let Bank of America’s experienced travel spec- 


EUROPE 43 dex. errs Eeteh a and ‘ $406.70 ialists help you get the most for your money 










—in comfort, pleasure and accommodations. 

plas EUROPE clas sorehipr bance a Official agents: Steamships, railroads, air lines, 
and meals in Europe included . . $496.70 motor coaches, hotels. For illustrated folders, 

AROUND the WORLD 104 days Al rates and other information — visit, telephone 

shore excursions included . . $890. 00 or write any branch of this Bank. ....... 







TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association ...a National Bank and Bank of America. ..a 
California State Bank are identical in ownership and management. . . 415 offices in 243 California cities. 


USmee of A TRAVELERS CHEQUES 















Choice of Routes 


aS 





TO HAWAII | 
An Excursion De Luxe — Romance Plus— 


Organized by Teachers and “Hollywood Folk” 


Rest....Relax....Sight-see—in an educational environment 


: For a Tour Unique—Join Our Jolly Travelers 
f Of course you are going to the N. E. A. Convention in 
Los Angeles . . . Why not sail on to Golden Hawaii 
with Treasure IsLtanp Tours? Help us film our scenario, 
**Treasure Island Gold,’* in Hawaii. 

Special easy payment rates for 

teachers and students—if desired. 
Extra low price for four weeks’ tour—all expenses paid, 

Booklets and full information 


: TREASURE ISLAND TOURS, 


























de luxe 


Golden State Limited 


Via the Low Altitude Way, thru the Apache Trail 
Country,rich in romanceand historical interest. 
Direct from Los Angeles to Chicago, Kansas City 
St. Louis, Memphis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


Rocky Mountain Limited 
and Colorado Express 


Via the Colorado Scenic Way, traversing a region 
of rugged grandeur via Salt e City, Royal 
Gorge, Colorado Springs and Denver. 


3 Vt ht he eek Thru sleeping car daily San FranciscotoChicago. 


Le 4 O Pp = iy h Ld ‘4 For further information, address 


B. F.Coons,Gen.Agt. | C.N. Fisher, G.A.P. D. 
Rock Island Lines Rock Island Lines 
516 West 6th St. 497 Monadnock Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 


















WRITE ay cue Georce Woops Hicxs, Dimecror 


| ricHt N OW _sDept. 12935 College Avenue 
Ss BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

























THE MEOTTERRANEAN—Se0 Gibraltar, 





Travel Bureau, t 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS—TRAVEL SECTION 


You’ll say: 
“The best 


acation 


I ever had!” 


For a broad, extremely varied sort of 
vacation, investigate the various plans 
shown below. 


Each includes an invigorating voyage 
at sea. Each provides in abundance all 
any vacation should, plus the novel ex- 
perience of visiting foreign lands. 

— — a 


cAround and Across America... 
16 days at sea via Panama Canal and Ha- 
vana aboard an all-electric, vibration- 
less liner. Return from New York by 
rail. Stopovers enroute. Entire trip may 
be completed in as little as three weeks, 
or take all summer... Roundtrip rate 
$235 up for this exceptional vacation. 

i a oe 


Havana... by shipvia Panama, re- 
turn by rail... visiting Florida, New 
Orleans and many other places. Take 
three weeks or more ... Roundtrip 
$247.50 up. Complete tour, including 
hotels, sightseeing, Pullman fare, etc., 
$80 additional (does not include meals 
at hotels and on trains). 


~~ SS a 


‘Panama Canal Tour...Both ways 
a delightful ocean cruise with four days 
or more at the Canal Zone. Visit Pana- 
ma City... shop, see gay night clubs. 
Watch the gigantic Canal in operation. 
Roundtrip $171 up. All-expense tour is 
$49 additional. 


May we supply you further information? 


Panama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


460 Market St., San Francisco 
715 West 7th St., Los Angeles 


or any authorized agent 


PRICES 


Travel through the cool Pacific North- 
west at reduced summer fares. Here's 
an example: 

$91.90 from San Francisco 


(Bay District) 
$99.00 from Los Angeles 


Round trip to St. Paul— Minneapolis 


Similar low round trip fares to other points— 
tickets good on the luxurious 


NEW NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


East or West—stopover at Yellowstone Park— 
reached at the main entrance, Gardiner Gate- 
way, by the Northern Pacific. 

It’s the route of 2,000 miles of startling beauty. 
Mail coupon for FREE booklets and rates on a 
trip anywhere. 

R. J. TOZER, General Agent 
657 Market St., Dept. E 


San Francisco 


J. C. SPRACKLIN, General Agent 
510 Central Building, Dept. E 
Los Angeles 


Ff am interested in 


(_] Tour of Yellowstone Park 
Other trip 


(Indicate where you want to 90) 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
Pe We 











STERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS—TRAVEL SECTION 


See the Northland 


at its best on the 


TRIANGLE 


‘law is the giant of America’s vacation 
tours— 1300 miles by rail through British 
Columbia’s stupendous mountain scenery, 
600 miles of smoothest cruising through the 
famous Inside Passage. 

Enroute you see cloud-swept Mt. Robson, 

highest peak in the Canadian Rockies; Jasper 

National Park, Alpine play- 

ground of America; and the 

$1120 mystic Skeena River coun- 

Round Trip from try, with its quaint totem- 
LOS ANGELES| pole villages. 


e Stop over at Jasper Park 
$9655 Lodge as long as you like 


Round Trip from 
SAN FRANCISCO 
(Ask about Y. M. I. 


2-weeks All-Expense 
Alaska Tour, June 20 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Kailuway System in America. 


LOS ANGELES: 


H. R. Bullen, Gen. Agt., 
607 So. Grand Avenue 


for golf and every vacation 
sport—or plan the short 
side-trip from Prince Rup- 
ert to Alaska, for small 
additional cost. 

Scenic color-folders and 
full details from your near- 
est office. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
648 Market Street 


W. J. Gilkerson, Gen. Agt., 


q his summer 


GO PLACES -DO THINGS 
UTTERLY DIFFERENT 


in breeze cooled 


Rip loose 


from old vacation ideas! Board 
a ship....a fast, luxurious liner.... 
headed for the trails of Capt. 
Cook. Open up to that flower-and- 
song welcome of Hawaii! Take a 
tumble or two every morning 
from a flying surfboard....watch a 
scarlet fish streak across a coral 
lagoon....look into the “pit of ever- 
lasting fire” to find out what a 
volcano really does do! A cool, 
utterly different vacation that you 
can talk about all the rest of your 
life! 


ALL-INCLUSIVE-COST 
TOURS from California and re- 
turn, providing seven or eight 
days in the Islands, may be en- 
joyed for less than $350. Some 
tours for even less than $300! 


Splendidly appointed liners are sailing 
every few days from San Francisco, 
every Saturday from Los Angeles, over 
the enchanted Southern Routes. Any 
travel agent or our nearest office can 
give you all the fascinating details of a 
vacation in Hawaii! 


MATSON LINE 


215 MARKET STREET - - SAN FRANCISCO 


LASSCO LINE 


730 SOUTH BROADWAY LOS ANGELES 
213 EAST BROADWAY SAN DIEGO 


5-13 





